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PREFACE. 
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TurgE is no branch of ancient science that has 

received leſs improvement from modern writers, than 
the praxis of logic, Locke, Hartley, Reid and several 
others, have ably investigated the theory of the human 
understanding and the doctrine of ideas, but these sub- 
jects are properly ontological, or metaphysical, and not 
within the province of logic. | 

On the subject of reasoning, exclusively, I have 
never seen an original sentence. Not one has dared to 
deviate from the system of Aristotle; and many parts 
of that system, sufficiently obscure of itself, have been 
rendered totally unintelligible by the verbose annota- 
tions of its learned expositors. 

The advantage of systematical reasoning has been 
generally acknowledged; but, it has been demanded, 
how can it be taught ? This, it must be confeſsed, has 
been a very formidable difficulty ; but, wherein has the 
difficulty consisted ? The answer is Shortly this, no 
system has yet appeared which is built upon the struc- 
ture of language. Logic should not consist of a num- 
ber of theoretical rules, to which language is to be 
made subservient, but, like grammar, it should em- 
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brace the characteristics which language itself has aſ- 
sumed. It is of little use to invent methodical arrange- 
ments of words, or propositions, however ingeniously 
contrived, if they do not correspond with common 


practice. General observations, also, without exem- 


plification, afford but little instruction. 


Syllogistical reasoning was a shield, under which 


learned ignorance frequently concealed itself, and im- 


posed upon others; it was, for several ages, a refuge 
for affectation, when defeated by common sense, a la- 
borious puzzle in the seminaries of learning, and a stum- 
blingblock to the enquirer after truth. It has, at last, 
however, fallen into disrepute, not like ancient astro- 


nomy, by its inefficacy, in comparison with a more 
rational theory, but it has sunk, with all the barbarous 


jargon to which it has given birth, beneath the weight 


of its own imperfections. 

Mr. Locke's authority is quoted for the condem- 
nation of the syllogism; but Mr. Locke, high as he 
must be esteemed for his Eſsay on the Understanding, 
has not, I think, succeeded in shewing its comparative 
inefficaey. He says, that “ The syllogism is not the 
only way of reasoning,” that “ we reason best and 
clearest, when we only observe the connexion of proof, 
without reducing our thoughts to the rules of syllo- 
gism;“ and that“ many men reason well who know 


not how to make a eyllogism,” This is very true; but 
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Mr. Locke has given no example of reasoning in this 

' familiar way: no formula, comprehending all the parts 

of what he calls native rustic reason, in comparison 

| with which the syllogism stands condemned, Can it 

| be fairly demonstrated, that “we reason best and 
clearest,” one way in preference to another, without 
giving a specific example of both? I know of no ideas 
8ignified by the terms better and worse, but those which 
arise from the comparison of different objects, of which 
we have equally a clear conception. 

Mr. Locke has, indeed, offered an arrangement of 
the syllogistical matter, which he thinks“ a more sim- 
ple and natural disposition, than the perplexed repe- 
tition and jumble of four or five syllogisms.“ But, I 
will venture to affirm, that neither the moods and figures 
of Aristotle, nor the arrangement of Mr. Locke, can 
be of any considerable importance in the art of reason- 
ing. The syllogism, regulated by the doctrine of 
mood and figure, is applicable only to. a very inferior 
8pecies of reasoning: there are modes of reasoning, a 

thousand times more common, which cannot be re- 
duced to the rules of that system.“ 


Mr. Locke, indeed, attempts not, in his whole 
treatise, to enter into the analysis of reasoning; and, 
section 2d, chapter 17, volume the ad, written profeſs- 
— — 4 . —— — << 


# Scc Note, pages 123, 124. 
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edly to explain ( wherein reasoning consists,“ is one 
of the most general and obscure paſsages in all that 
clebrated work, Nay, so little has the nature of 


familiar reasoning been understood, even by our first 


modern logicians, that Dr. Watts, in his“ Logic,” page 


167, and Mr. Duncan, in his “ Elements of Logic,” 


page 173, have mistaken, for what they call causal and 


conditional propositions, some of the most common and 
obvious forms of reasoning in familiar language.“ 

No adept, in the study of logic, has attempted to 
discover what sort of reasoning is practiced in familiar 
conversation ; but, having made themselves acquainted 
with the doctrine of quality and quantity, studied the 
mechanical arrangements of mod and figure, and, having 


learnt the general rules and numerous exceptions of 


Aristotle, they conceive, that they have reached the 


summit of the art. But, let me ask those who have 


attended lectures on logic delivered at the universities, 
whether they learnt any thing there which could aſsist 
them in the practical reasoning of common life? Nay, 
will the lecturers themselves pretend, that they can 
discover every act of reasoning, as it occurs in a printed 
work ? The negative, I think, will be pretty manifest, 
when we recur to the acts of reasoning, stated as pro- 


positions, by Watts and Duncan. 


* — ————— 


* See Eſsentials of Logic, page 116. 
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So much, indeed, has this branch of learning been 
neglected, that the most intelligent men have been con- 


tented to exercise their reasoning faculties by rote, 


without knowing when they reasoned, or even attempt- 


ing to distinguish the combinations of which a discourse 
is composed. Can a man be said to have a competent 
knowledge of a compound whole, who is unacquainted 
with the variety of its component parts? If it, be 
neceſsary to understand the difference between one 
word and another, it is also neceſsary to understand 
the difference between one propositional combination 
and another; because, words are the parts of which 
propositions are composed, and propositions are the 
parts of which a discourse is composed. : We must 
know the power of words, before we can understand 
the structure of a proposition; and we must be ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of propositions, before we 
can properly understand the structure of reasoning, 
and be competent to the regular analysis of a discourse. 

If the reasoning faculty be the principal attribute 
which distinguishes man from other animals, it is, 
surely, an object worthy of cultivation. What! will 


men suffer that faculty, which must principally direct 


them in their enquiries after all other things, to wander 


in dark irregularity? Mr. Locke, himself, with whom 
I perfectly agree, that the syllogism finds out no 
F 
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proof, nor makes new discoveries,” says, “I doubt not, 
nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to aſsist our 
reason in this most useful part: “But, he continues, 
*] do not pretend to have found or discovered here 
any of those right helps of art:“ and, after some further 
observation, he concludes; “ but this is plain, that 
syllogism, and the logic now in use, can be none of 
those means.“ 

In this point, also, I agree with Mr, Locke, and 
have preserved nothing of the old system, in the fol- 
lowing tract, but the form of a simple syllogism, in 
the first figure, Nor have 1 preserved this for any 
particular efficacy to be ascribed to this order of ar- 
rangement, in preference to any other that might have 
been adopted, but because it is a form already establish- 
ed, and that it comprises all the component parts which 
are either expreſsed, or implied in any act of reasoning. 
Moreover, I have, in general, adopted the old terms to 
distinguish the parts of reasoning and the members of 


a proposition, because they are already known to many, 


and a change might have caused some perplexity. 


I have, as it were, been cotnpelled to preserve the 


syllogism, because there is no other specifie form of 
reasoning, distinguished by any author, that I have ever 


seen; and, as my design was to examine all the forms 


of familiar reasoning, and to compare them with one 
determinate standard, I had no choice, Now, though 
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the syllogism does not exhibit, a complete analysis, yet, 


it comprehends all those eſsential parts which must be 


expreſsed, or implied in every act of reasoning'; and, I 
employ it, first, as a subject on which to exhibit the 


analysis, and, after a proper distinction of the reason: 


ing members, I have endeavoured to shew the analogy 


which every familiar mode of re hears to that 
determinate standard. : | 
The elements of this system were fit pyblizhed | in 


5 in a work entitled * The Eſentials of Logie, 
which received the approbation of many characters ce- 


lebrated for their learning and intelligence. That 
publication introduced me to a correspondence with 


a. 


some gentlemen of literary eminence, at whose request 


1 was induced to attempt the formation of this praxis, 


and to whom I am greatly obliged for many useful 
hints, The Eſsentials of Logic comprehend the prin- 
ciples of this system at large, compared with the vari- 
ous forms of syllogistical reasoning, including the doc- 


* 


trine of ideas, mode, substance, definition, &c. This 


piece contains a reduction of those principles to prac- 


tice; or, in other words, a practical application of that 


theory to familiar language. In this piece, which was 


written purposely for the use of schools, I have entirely 


omitted the doctrine of ideas, mode, $ubstance and de- 
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finition, because I am convinced, that boys Should im- 
mediately exercise on the praxis, and that those sub- 


jects, which depend more upon the powers of reflec- 


tion, will be introduced with greater advantage in the 


practical progreſs, For the ragrant thoughts of youth, 
which are for ever making flighty excursions from the 
consideration of any fixed subject, can never be suffi- 
ciently confined, in the first instance, to contemplate, 
steadily, the subtile objects of metaphysical abstraction. 

1 0 dereloping this system, I had pursued what is 
called the synthetic method; that is, to have begun 
with first principles, adding, gradually, a portion, till the 
fabric had been completed, I must have infracted, with 
some violence, that sort of concatenation which is most 
agreeable to the view of the mind. In the synthetic 


4 4 
method, (as the doctrines of ideas, definition, &c. are 


excluded) the first materials which would present 


themselves are the parts of a proposition. But the 


mind is too impatient to wait the slow progreſs of such 


a formal procedure, and, if leſt to pursue its own ineli- 


nation, would promptly demand at onee, what is logic? 

| This, then, is the mode in which I have begun; and, 
in the whole progreſs, as far as it was practicable, I 
have so contrived it, that, the answer to one question 
shall invite another question. This I have done with 
a view of displaying an obvious dependency of the res- 


pective parts, and, as far as the nature of the subject 
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would admit, of keeping curiosity alive. There is 
not one rule laid down without ample exemplification ; 
and this is done, in most instances, by quotations; from 
eminent authors. 

The praxis, here offered, is not a theoretical fabric, 
depending upon a few unexplained axioms, but a prae= 
tical system built upon the language of the day; not 
illustrated by fabricated examples, but by the character- 
istics which language itself has alsumed, and needs no 
other explanation than a distinct exhibition of those 
characteristics. It may be proper, however, to remark, 
that the detail of this system is neceſsarily so con- 
catenated, that the knowledge of every preceding, is 
absolutely neceſsary to the comprehension of almost 
every subsequent period. Thus, the reader must not 
expect that he can understand any detached part, with- 
out having regularly proceeded from the beginning. 

I have spared no pains to render the analysis obvious, 
neither in the modus operandi, nor in remarks to render 
the characteristics of each combination perspicuous, 
Some, perhaps, may think, that in this latter instance, 
Jhave been too minute; but, let it be recollected, that 
this work, which, I believe, comprehends all the pro- 
positional and rational combinations of our language, is 
still, (exclusive of the exercises introduced ſor the pur- 
pose of shewing how youths may be taught to analyze 


language), shorter than any treatise that has ever ap- 
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peared on the subject. At first, indeed, it formed a 
maſs considerably voluminous, but, in the revision, I 


have reduced it to its present dimension. A farther 


diminution would, perhaps, have rendered it obscure. 


Whatever may be the imperfections and inaccuracies 
of this work, I beg leave to declare, that they are not 


to be attributed to haste, or to idleneſs to confidence, 


or want of enquiry. No, let them rather be ascribed to 


the peculiar nature of a subject, wherein the mind wan- 
ders, as it were, in a trackleſs wilderneſs, interspersed 
with labyrinths whose extent and direction are not 
eazily measured. And, let me inform the reader, also, 
that this work was not composed in the peaceable tran- 
quillity of retirement, but under such untoward cir- 


cumstances, that the mind was subject to continual 


interruption and vexatious distraction. I have little 


doubt, however, that this piece will, at some future 
period, find its way into the schools, and, though critics 
should at present condemn, what they have either no 
patience or no inclination to examine, I feel myself 
happy in contemplating, that, after I am mouldered to 
dust, it may help“ to aſsist our reason, in this most 
useful part.“ | 
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PRAXIS OF LOGIC. + 


CHAPTER I. 


B. WHAT is logic ? 
C. The art of reasoning. 


* 


B. What is reasoning ? | 
C. An act of reasoning is a proposition with a 
reason why its subject and predicate are declared 
agreeable with, or repugnant to, each other. 
B. What is a proposition ? 
C. A proposition is, generally, a short sen- 
tence wherein one word is affirmed to be agreeable 
with, or repugnant to, another word ; as, 


Man 7: mortal. 


Now, the three terms of this example are thus 
denominated ; man is called the 5ubject, is. the cobula, 
and mortal, the predicate. 


B 
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Thus the term mortal is declared to belong to 
the term man, and this agreement is denoted by 
the copula, 16. 


B. Pray give an example of a proposition where- 
in two words are declared repugnant to each 


other. 14 


* _— 


\ 


C. Learning zs not hereditary. 


Here learning is the subject, is not, the copula, 
and hereditary, the predicate ; and thus the term 
hereditary, forming the predicate, is declared re- 
pugnant to the term learning, forming the subject 
of the proposition. 


B. Do these two general heads comprehend all 
propositions which occur in language ? 

C. Ves; all propositions which can poſsibly 
occur, must be either congenial or repugnant; 
that is to say, the subject and predicate of every 
proposition must be either affirmed agreeable with, 
or repugnant to, each other. 


B. But, though every proposition may be com- 
prehended in these two general claſses, I presume 
there must be some special characteristics, distin- 
guishing propositions in each of these claſses. 

C. Ves; and these, in old logic, were very 
numerous; and a great source of perplexity to the 
learner; but, according to this system, very few 
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subdivisions are neceſsary. I shall now offer some 

examples, to render the knowledge of these general 
claſses familiar, and introduce the more subor- 
dinate distinctions as we proceed. 


Eramples of Simple Cungenial Propotitions, | 


Modesty 7s amiable, 

Cmsar- was a Roman. 

Virtue 7/7 be rewarded, 

Genius has been ntglected. 
Power had been àbustd. | 
Opportunity a have been lost. 


B. These six examples are what you call con- 
genial propositions,* that is, propositions in which 
the predicate is declared to belong to the subject. 

C. Yes; and, in each example, the copula is a 
different tense of the verb 10 le. 


B. Pray give an example, in each tense, wherein 


a repugnance between the subject and the predicate 
is exhibited. 


Examples of Simple Repugnant Proposition. 


C. Stones are not animat?d. 
The druids were not Christians. 


— 


— — 


see Eſsentials of Logic, pages-61 and 62. 
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Idlers ill not be learned, 
The sciences have not been neglected. | 7 
The Georgium Sidus had not been distobtted. | 
Benevolence 9:1! not have been forgotten. 5 


B. From this it would appear that some tense 
of the verb to be always forms the copula. 

C. The verb f be always exhibits an agree- 
ment between a subject and a predicate, but it is 
very frequently implied in the predicate, and not 


expreſsed; as, 
Philosophers study, 

that is, 
Philosophers are studying. 
Cæsar fought, 

that is, 
Cæsar was fighting. 
Difficulties w occur, 

that is, 
Difficulties u be occurring. 


B. Pray does the particle not, which accompa- 
nies the copula, always shew the repugnance be- 
tween the subject and the predicate? 


C. No; the repugnance is signified by various 
particles; as, 


No stones are animated. 
No druids were Christians. 
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Thus the particle no signifying not one, is com- 
morily used when the subject comprehends a 
number, and signifies, that the predicate is not 
applicable to any one of the claſs which the subject 


represents. 


B. What other modes are there of exhibiting a 
repugnance between a subject and a predicate ? 


reserved from the application of a rePUgnance, 
the particle none is used ; as, | 


None, but believers, are religious, 


that is to say, not one of the whole claſs of man- 
kind, Ze-out * or except believers, is religious. We 
say also, None are perfect; that is, 

Not [or No] one 7s perfect. | 
And, 


There /s not one perfect: 
which is the same as saying, 
A perfect one 7s not txistent. 


In this sense also we frequently use the term 
. nothing ; as, Nothing is eternal; that is, 
— No [or Not] one thing ir eternal. 
And, 


8 There zs not one thing eternal, 


C. When some few of an indefinite claſs are 


— 


See Eſsentials of Logic, page 112. 
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that is, | 
One thing eternal ig not erigtent. 


Neither, never, nor, at no time, leſs, without, 
&c. are sometimes used as repugnant signs, but 
they present no difficulty, and it will appear as we 
proceed, that the use of these signs is not of suf- 
ficient importance in the art of reasoning to de- 
serve particular exemplification. 


Sometimes the negative particle enters into 
composition with the predicate; and then 1 call 
the proposition congenial; as, 

Men are unhappy» 
Words are intompetent. 
Books are imptifect, 

Language zs zrregular,* 


* Instances like the four preceding, wherein the negative particle 
enters into actual composition with the predicate, and becomes part 
of the term, cannot be considered as repugnant in a proposisional sense. 
Thus, if I say f 


Man 7s not happy, 


J affirm a complete repugnance between the subject an, and the pre- 
dicate happy: but, if a negative particle become a part of the predicate, 
it forms a new attribute of an opposite meaning ; and when I affirm, 
that - 18 | 


Man 7s unhappy, 


the subject and predicate are completely congenial with each other, 
Nor is it my busineſs, as a reasoner, to enter. into the etyrfiology of the 
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B. I observe that your examples are all stated 
in what grammarians call the indicative mood. 

C. Ves; and, in ancient logic, it is said, that 
no other mood can be employed in reasoning ; 
but propositions may be stated in all the gramma- 
tical moods except the infinitive, and may be so em- 
ployed in reasoning, as will appear in the progreſs 
of this work. In the imperative, we command an 


agreement or repugnance between a subject and a 
predicate ; as, 


Let instruction be rectived, 


term unbappy ; it is sufficient for my purpose, that I should understand 
its true meaning. The taking into their consideration what is called 
the positive and negative meaning of words; as forming the subjects and 
predicates of propositions, has led many writers on old logic into 
Such a perplexity, that they have been unable to determine to which 
claſs many propositions should be referred; as may be seen in Doctor 
Watts's Logic, page 157. This fruitleſs enquiry into the compositicn 
of words, has also been treated of at large, in old logic, under the 
title of positive and negative terms; but, after puzzling themselves and 
their readers at a considerable length, such writers are obliged to de- 
molish the structure they have erected, as Dr. Watts has done, p. 52, 
of his Logic, in the following words :—** But, so unhappily are our 
% words and ideas linked together, that we can never know which are 
6 pc5/tive ideas, and which are negative, by the word which is used to 
« expreſs them.” The Doctor says the negative terms immortal, indem- 
nify, izsolent, and infinite, convey, perhaps, positive ideas ; and that 
some positive terms convey negative ideas, as, blind, a positive term, 
signifies a negation of 5ight, and dead, a negation of life. —But it will ap- 
pear, that such perplexing minutia, even if an exact line of demarka- 
tion could be drawn, is not eſsential in this system. 
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B. You say that propositions may be expreſsed 


in all the grammatical moods except the infini- | 


tive ; pray give some examples in the other three 
moods commonly noticed by grammarians. 

C. It will be neceſsary, then, that I should in- 
troduce another claſs of propositions. Those we 
have already noticed are called pure, because the 
agreement or repugnance between the subjects and 
predicates is exhibited by a positive copula. The 
copulas of the claſs of propositions I am about to 
exemplify are, in English, influenced by certain 
terms, such as can, could, may, might, would, must, 
or should. Now, when any of these auxiliaries 
affect the copula, I call the proposition modal : 
thus, if I say, 


Learning is acquired, 
the proposition is pure; but, if I say, 

Learning can be acquired, 
the proposition is modal. In a modal proposition, 
we do not exhibit an actual agreement between a 
subject and a predicate, but only the power, will, 
chance, liberty, neceſsity, or poſsibility of an agree- 
ment or repugnance; as, | 


Examples of Simple Modal Propositions. 


Men can be sintert. 
Death cannot be avolded. 


* * " 
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« Oxsar could be grnerougs ] LES. + 
Cromwell could not be muerte. 

Industry may be rriharb n. 

Endeavours may not be succelatul, 

The memory might be \mpzoved. | 
Ther richest m/ght not be the wistst. 
Hypocticy ld de guspettsn. 

Subordination aut be maintained. 
Intemperance 2 must not be indulged. | 
' Virtue ought to be ieh. 
Poverty ought. not to be despised. 
Morality rhould be obgrzved. | 


Folly obould not be applauded. 


B. Are all propoxitions either pure or modal ? 

C. Yes; language consists of nothing more 
than a succeſsion of propositions, declaring the 
agreement or repugnance between certain subjects 
and predicates, linked together, as it were, by a 
claſs of words called particles, and every propo- 
sition must be either pure or modal. 


B. Pray how do you claſs those propositions 
expreſsed in the form of an interrogation ? 


See Exta IIrepoerra, or Diversions of Purley, A | 


— . 
1 a a4 4 % {<9 
C * 
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interrogatory, we ask whether a predicate be actu- 
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C. These also are pure or modal. In a. pure 


ally applicable or repugnant to a subject; as, 


- ” 
„„ —LE Fant. „ 


eee «+ . — 


I: learning honouzable ? 


In a modal interrogatory, we demarid whether 
an agreement or repugnance between the subject 
and the predicate be within the Scale of power, 
chance, poſsibility, or deen 1 MN f 


May, might, can, or mus! injuries be forgiven 3 7 ſp 


GC 
- 


B. If language be nothing more than a series 
of pure and modal propositions, connected by 
certain words, called particles, how do you claſs 
those words and fragments distinguished by. a note 
of admiration or exclamation]]23!h! 

C. Admiration or exclamation; ' marked thus !, 
18 said to be the voice of nature agitated ; but, still, 5 
where the matter does not consist of unintelligible 
interjections, it will represent pure or — Pro- 
positions, either peel or implied; 8 


„ 
3 JU ria ſit) 1112 


+ Hark! bark! what a pitecus groan l. © - 


«sf 


| | „ bhagrigye 

Here, hark! hark ' are two propositions in the 

imperative mood, the meaning of which may be 
fully expreſsed thus, 


| — 5 
_ _ 
33 add 8 4.4 


Be thou attentive. 
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And the W what a 2 __ n 


How piteous 7s « that gzoan a 


l 


There are peculiarities to be observed in ours, 
as well as in every other language ; as, There is 


50 mething ; ; that is, 


Something 25 txistent. 


We say also, it freezes, —it rains; which implies, 


Frost ig pꝛevaling. 
# Rain is falling. 


In fact, by whatever mode an affirmation be signi- 
fied, three propositional parts must be implied, and 
means may be found to expreſs them distinctly; this, 
indeed, must be done, to effect, with any tolerable 
propriety, what I call a propositional analysis. 


B. I have observed, that in most of the preced- 
ing examples, a single word forms each subject 
and each predicate: do not the subjects and predi- 
cates frequently consist of a number of words? 

C. Ves; but the preceding examples are pur- 
posely formed to shew the parts of a proposition 
in the most simple and obvious manner; that 
each member, namely, the subject, copula, and 
predicate, may be fairly and distinctly exhibited, 
without the least complication: it frequently 

C 2 
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happens, however, that the ideas subjected and 
predicated are represented by a number of words, 
| and the copula, as I have before observed, is in- 


| cluded in the predicate ; as, 
l. 


A youth studious and attentive makts great pzogreſs in a 
shozt time. 


Now here the words, a youth sftudious and atten- 
tive, compose the subject:; the terms s/udious and 
attentive only explain the qualities of the youth to 
be subjected; and the verb makes, implies is mak- 
ing ; and thus the copula is comprehended. The 
word great signifies the degree of progreſs, and 
the words in a short time, denote the celerity with 
which that progreſs will be made, and are thus 
evidently employed to explain the predicate. 


B. Does it ever happen that one predicate is 
declared to be agreeable with, or repugnant to, 
{ more than one subject, in one proposition? 
| C. Yes; and then the proposition is said to be 
compound ; as, 


Fire and water are ustful. | 


Here, wseful, the predicate, is applied to two 
distinct subjects, namely, fire, and water; and 
che proposition is called compound, because it 


1 
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may be reduced into two distinct propositions; 


as, | ! 


Fire 15 useful, 
Water 17 usekul. 


B. Are there ever more than two distinct sub- 
jects, in one proposition, to which a single predi- 
cate is declared agreeable or repugnant? 

C. Yes, very often; as, 


Convenient magnitude, insular situation, mineral pro- 
ductions, and temperature of climate, are eminently 
advantageons to Great-Britain. 


Now, here are four distinct subjects, to each of 
which the predicate is separately applicable, and, 
of course, the example may be reduced into four 
distinct propositions. 

B. Are there propositions to be found, wherein 


several predicates are declared applicable to one or 
more subjects? 


G Yes 5 as, 
«« Ulyſses was wist, eloquent, cautions, and intzepid.”* 


Here are four predicates applicable to one sub- 
ject, and the example may be reduced into four 
simple propositions. - 


B. Pray give an example wherein the subject 
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and predicate are both 2 of several distinct 
parts. | 


C. Gold, silver, and copper are pondtzous, fugible, and 
ductile. 


B. Are all propositions ranged in the order in 
which you have stated the preceding examples? 

C. No; a proposition is confined to no parti- 
cular order of arrangement; but may be varied 
according to the style of the writer or speaker; as, 


Equally dangerous and equally detestable are the 
cruelties often exercised in private families, under the 


venerable sanction of parental authority.” 
Rambler, No. cxlix. 


Now, here the predicate has the first place, but the 
langua ge may be transpoxed, and distinguished thus, 


The cruelties often exercised in private families, under 
the venerable sanction of parental authority, are 
equally dangerous and equally detestable. 


Again, 


In stience theze are many technical terms. 


Thus, by the effect of the word here, which, 
in this sense, always means existent, the predicate 
is removed to the first place, but the language may 
be transposed thus, 


Many technical terms are existent in science. 
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| The mode of expreſsion in which all the pre- 
ceding propositions are stated, whether the predi- 2 
cate has the first or last place, I call the common. 


B. Are there any other modes of expreſsion 
which you mean to notice? 

C. Ves; che next I call the mode of wr _ | 
«itution;. of which the following is an example: 


9 * S 


b 


** 
* 


IT is neceſsarꝝ to pay strict attention to instruction. 


Nov, here the real subject, 40 pay strict. atten- 
tion to instruction, is represented by the pronoun it, 
printed in Italic capitals : to demonstrate this, | 
we may discard the substitute ff, and afsume the 
real gets in its proper place, thus, 


To pay strict attention to instruction 7s necelsary. 


This I call the mids of 1 gubotitution, ey its 
characteristic is, that a single pronoun is, or may f 
be substituted for the member (which is com- | 
monly infinitive, ) composing the real subject. 


— 


B. Do propositions, stated in what you call the 
mode of single substitution, occur frequently # ? 

C. Very frequently: the following are some 
additional examples: ; 


3 — % + &-—+) 


— ——— rc. 


I it a duty to expreſs one's gratitude for past favours, | 


i à destzäable thing to see a youth modest and re- 
spectful. ö 2 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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Here it will be observed, that the subject is 
compound, for it is a desirable thing to cee a youth 
modest, and it is a desirable thing to see a youth re- 
spectful. | | 


B. Is there any difficulty attending that mode 


of expreſsion which you call single substitution? 
C. None; it is generally more simple than any 
other mode ; as, 


Eis pltasant to communicate good news. 
IT is fortunate to have an early education. 


IT is 2 dreadful thing for a pe2con- endued with exquisite 
sensibility, to struggle with Sickneſs, poverty, and 


old age. 


In the preceding example there are three sub- 
jects, and the proposition is compound; for, to 
struggle with either is dreadful. 


« IT is gcarcely to be imagined how soon the mind sinks 
to a leyel with the condition.” 


Rambler, No. cxxxiii. | 


Hep the real subject is not an infinitive. mem- 
ber r.—Again, 


« Ii not commonly observed how much, even of ac- 
tions, considered as particularly subject to choice, is 
to be attributed to accident, or some cause out of our 
awn power, A whatever name it be distinguished. 

: Rambler, No. chexxiv. 
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B. Is not the predicate sometimes compound i in 
the mode of single substitution? 
C. Yes; as, | a 


. 1T is mean, cowardly, and vicious to attempt the seduc- 
tion of unprotected innocence from the paths of 
virtue. = | 


Sometimes, indeed, the substitute is omitted, 


and the real subject is stated i in its proper place, 
thus, : 15 


5 * 


Jo close tedious deliberations with hasty resolves, 
- and, after long consultations with reason, to refer 


the question to caprice, is by no mitans peculiar to the 
eſsayist.” Rambler, No. clxxxiv. 


But still as the substitute if may represent the sub- 
ject, thus, 


ii by no means peculiaz to the eſgayist to close tedious 
deliberations with hasty resolves, Sc., 


I consider this proposition as expreſsed in the 
mode of single substitution. 

Sometimes, in the mode of single substitution, 
the substitute and copula will not have the first 


place, but will be found between the members of 
the predicate, thus, 


Ta a mind thus withdraton f;om common obfects, IT 
7s more eligible to repose on the prudence of another, 
than to be exposed every moment to slight interrup- 


tions.“ Rambler, No. elxii. 
D 
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But the matter may be arranged in the usual 
way, thus, 


« is more eligible to a mind thus withdrawn from com- 
mon objttts, to repose on the prudence of another, 


than to be exposed every moment to slight interrup- 
tions.“ 


When the pronoun 17, forming the subject of a 
proposition, is a substitute for the word time, in 
the following manner, the example will be in the 
common mode of expreſsion; as, 


« IT [that is, e time] 75 long before we aze convinced 
of the small pꝛopoztion wich every individual bears to 
the collective body of mankind; or, learn how keto can 
be intezested in the foztune of a single man; hob little 
vacaucy is left in the world foz any n:w obfect of atten: 

tion; to how small extent the bzightest blaze ok merit 


can be spread amidst the mist of busineſs and of folly ; 


and how goon it is clonded by the intervention of other 
novelties.” | Rambler, No, cxlvi. 


Other examples of propositions expreſsed in the 
mode of single substitution, may be found in 


No. 127.— No. 137.— No. 152.—No. 183.—No. 188.— 
No. 193. &c. of the Rambler.“ 


n=" 


4 
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I prefer this work, not only because it contains the most accurate 
examples of extensive reasoning I have ever seen, but because the 


_ copia verborum and variety of style displayed by Doctor Johnson are 


not to be equalled, perhaps, in the English language. 
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B. What is the next distinction you Popo to 


nase 42 
C. 'The mode of double eubstitution ; of which 


the following is an example : 


IT is Sad THAT [the moon 5s inhabited.] 


3 
a : Here it will be observed, that there are two 
; propositions, the latter of which, consisting of ths: © X | 
words .the moon is inhabited, standing between 1 
cCrotchets, is, in fact, both the subject and a part 3 
of the predicate of the first, and is represented 3 


: both by 7 and that, printed in Italic capitals ; as, W 
n | 
84 is said. | 
2 or, 
: THAT ts Said. 
rc BW What is said? N 

THAT, ; | | 
e The moon 15 inhabited, 7s gaid. 


Thus it will appear, that the second proposition 

2 is conceived in the mind, and first represented by 
the pronoun it, and is afterwards again represented | 
by the relative that, The words 7? and that, . 
printed in Italic capitals, I call the uhitutes; the | 


K— — . — 
— 
. 


he | 
we first proposition I call the preponent ; and the pro- | 
position represented by 7 and hat, consisting of «| 
D 2 ; 


3 5 
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the words the moon is inhabited, I call the principal. 
This kind of combination I call the mode of double 
sbstitution : it is very common in language, and 
its structure ought to be carefully attended to. 


B. Pray give some further examples. 


IT vas a horrible notion of the dzuids, THAT [human 
sacrifices would àpptast the I of God.] 


In this e the proposition forming the 
principal, is modal ;- it is represented by each of 
the sub-titutes it and that, and declared applicable 
to the preponent à horrible notion. 


Again, 
T is only f:om the various eſsays of expezimental in⸗ 
dust2y, and the vague ercursions of minds sent out upon 


enquiry, THAT [any advancement of knowledge 
can be expected. ] Rambler, No, cæx. 


B. Do propositions, stated in the mode of dou- 
ble substitution, ever occur in succeſsion? 


C. Yes, very frequently; as, 


PaPONENT.—- IT is said THAT 
PRINcIPAL. -The moon 7s inhabited, 

but, 
PaET.— IT cannot be tortd THAT 
PrIN.—A living being txists cn that planet. 
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The preceding sentence, though stated in four 
lines to shew each proposition distinctly, : affords two 
examples, in the mode of double substitution. 
linked together by the particle hut; and, in each 
example, the whole of that proposition which I 
call the principal is sobjected and predicated, as 
appears by the situation of its substitutes in Italic 
capitals. : 


— 
* 


Sometimes the second substitute is omitted; 
but if a complete proposition be subjected and 
predicated, I still consider the example to be in 
the mode of double subititution; as, 


IT is said, [Peter denied Christ.] 


Now, here the substitute that is omitted before 
the principal, but it would be better expreſsed 
thus, | 


IT is gam THAT [Peter denied Christ.] 


If, however, a short preponent be placed pa- 
renthetically between the subject and predicate of 
the principal, then the second substitute may be 
elegantly omitted ; as, 


Peter (IT 7s said) denied Christ. 


Luxury (IT 7s thought) has been moe destzuctine ow 
the sword. 
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Sometimes, in the mode of double substitution, 
the substitute it is omitted, and the principal will 
stand parenthetically between the members of the 


preponent, thus, 
4 
16% THAT (letters 5hou/d be written with strict conform- 
ity to nature) ic true. Rambler, No. clii. 


But the order of the language may be changed, 
and the other substitute inserted, thus, 


I Is true THAT [letters 5hould be written with etrict 
conformity to natuze. ] 


Sometimes, indeed, the preponent will precede 


the principal, and both the substitutes will be 


omitted, as, 


The fact 7s [men <v/// incline to then own interest. 


But one or both substitutes may be inserted, 
thus, 


The fact . T HAT [men wi! incline to their own interest.] 


or, | 
ITT is a fact THAT [men will incline to their own interest.] 


For similar examples, see Period 1, Paragraph 
2, No. cxxxviii. and Period 1, Paragraph g, No. 
cxvil, of the Rambler, | 
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Sometimes a collection of propositions will enter 
into the composition of one principal, which will 
form, by its substitutes, the subject, and a part of 
the predicate of one preponent; as, 


EAETOXEXT.—“ IT might be trpedt THAT 


No man sbould suffer his ** to be inflamed but 
by injuries; . 
THAT 
None Sh] bugy himeelk in contesting the preten- 
siong of anothez, but tvhen some right of his own 


was involved in the question; 
_ | THAT at least 
- _ Hostilities, commenced without cause, $hould 
- 4 quickly ceage; 
= | THAT 
. 


The armies of malignity 5hou/d4 goon Digperse, 
when no common intezest could be found to hold 
them together; 


And, THAT 
The attack upon a rising character Should be 
left to thoge who had something to hope or fear 
1 kriom the event. Rambler, No. cxliv. 


Now, in this example, the preponent is expreſsed 
in the first line, and all that follows, consisting of 
five propositions, is employed in the composition 
of the principal. This compound prineipal is 
collectively conceived in the mind, and represented 
first by the pronoun it, at the beginning of the 


— WD —.— 
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preponent, and then by the substitute zhat, at the 


7 conclusion of the preponent. The substitute that 
is also repeated before each of. the component 
1 numbers. 


B. By what particular characteristic is the mode 
of double substitution known ? 

C. Its characteristic is, that the sense of two or ; 
more propositions is so combined, that one (or 
more collectively) does, or may by substitution, 
form the subject and a part of the predicate of the 
other. 


rn * 


WW. „ eee 


Examples of propositions stated in the mode of 
- double substitution may be found in Nos. 106, 
111, 123, 125, and, perhaps, in every other 

number of the Rambler. 


PO LA Wc nal IEEE a OK my 


[ There are instances to be found wherein two 
' preponents are employed in one period, and three 
| substitutes, all representing one principal; as, 


Though IT may apptar stzange, THIS 7s certain, THAT 
[more men have been slain in attempting to gave them- 
elves by flight, than in the most bloody conflicts, where 
each army has kept its grouad, ] 


| This I call the mode of treble eubstitution : it is 
| not common, and when it occurs, presents no dif- 
ficulty. It evidently consists of three proposi- 
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done; dhe fit of which Jean! dhe 1autepreporent 


the two latter; the preponent and principal, as in 
the mode of double substitution. 6 


| It i is not on account of i its atustibti that 1 call 
the first Proposition the antepreponent, 'but because 


its subject only represents the principal. The an- 


tepreponent may stand parenthetically between the 
predicate and last zubstitute of the preponent, 


thus, 9h 


THIS is certain, (though I may appear stiangt,) THAT 
more men have bern slain in attempting to save them- 
selves by flight, than in the most bloody, contests wheze 

Rur e kept its ground. 
It often happens, in che mode of double substi- 
tation, that the particle that occurs twice, without 


tife intervention of any other word; as, 


7. T ; is gaid T HAT [that gentleman studies the astzonomy 
that the modezns have . 


Now, here the particle that, in Italic capitals, 
is a substitute for the principal; but the word that 
preceding the subject of the principal, is what 
grammarians would call a definite article, as it 
restrains the general term | gentleman to the parti. 
cular person alluded to. 
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Tr may not be improper here to remark, that 
the word that, which occurs So frequently in our 
language, is chiefly employed for three purposes. 
First, it is used as an index to, or what I call a 
substitute for, a proposition. In this sense it is 
employed ag à part of the predicate of the prepo- 
nent in the preceding example, and in this dense 
also it is called by grammerians, a conjunction. 
Secondly, it is used as a definite article, that is, to 
restrain a general word to a particular person or 
thing, as it is employed before the word gentleman 
in the preceding example. In this sense it is often 
not quite so definite as the word hi, but they are 
frequently used indifferently. Thirdly, it is used 
as a substitute for who or which, as it is employed 
after the word as!ronomy in the preceding ex- 
ample, and in this sense it is called a pronoun. 


B. You have now distinguished propositions 
into congenial and repugnant, simple and com- 
pound, pure and modal, and have exemplified 
four modes of expreſsion, namely, the common, 
the mode of single 5ubstitution, the mode of double 
Substitution, and the mode of treble 5ubstitution : 


pray are propositions to be divided into y other 
claſses ? 


C. Yes; into general and Special. 
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B. | What is a general proposition? 

C. I call that a general proposition wherein 
the sense is complete; whether it be congenial or 
repugnanc, pure or modal, ape or compound, 
in whatever mode it be stated. 

B. What do you mean by a special proposition? 

08 A special proposition is either an anteprepo- 
nent, n pre ponont, a principal, or is # proposition 
employed to compose and adjust an aſsociation of 
ideas to be subjected or predicated in the common 
mode of expreſsion. Thus, the combinations 
expreſsed in the mode of double or treble sub- 
stitution, I call, collectively, general propositions; 
but the component parts, namely, the anteprepo- 
nent, preponent, and principal, I, indiscriminately, 


call special propositions. cl. 


B. Please to mene in the common 1 mode of 
expreſion. | 


,-.C He [who pogtponts improvement to a futize _ 


EE 4 


This is a general propoxition, stated in the 
common mode of expreſsion. The general 
subject is divided from the general copula and the 
general predicate, by the section; it comprizes 
two special propositions: the first special proposi- 
tion consists of the words whe pop improve- 
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ment to a futurt day, of which, who is the subject: 
this is employed to explain or define the character 
of the person meant by the pronoun he, to whom 


the agreement of che general predicate is about to 


be affirmed : this, therefore, I call a Special pro- 
position. The second special proposition is em- 
ployed to compose the general predicate; it. con- 
sists of the words the opportunity is lost, and it is 
connected to the preceding part of the general 


predicate by the pacticio till, anding. between 


Space rules. 


B. Do you male any distinction between pe- 
cial proposition ss 5 

C. Yes; special propositions I divide 3 into 06 
claſses, namely, incident and Subordinate. I call a 
proposition incident, wherein the subject is repre- 
sented by h, which, or that; and I consider 
that a subordinate proposition which has its proper 
subject, or the pronouns he, she, it, or they, but 
is yet no more than a component part of a general 
proposition. In the preceding example, the first 
special proposition, used in the composition of the 
general subject, I call incident; the second. or that 
used in the composition of the general predicate, I 
call subordinate. 


Sometimes the substitute hu, will precede ' a 


special proposition which enters into the composi- 
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tion of a general predicate, but I consider such 


examples, nevertheleſs, as stated in the common 


mode of expreſsiori ; of pb 


Mr. Locke saps, THAT 


A determinate portion of time or place 75 80 much of 
those boundleſs ocvans of eternity and immengity as is 
att out and distinguished from the beat, as it wert by land 


Now, here the special proposition represented 
by the substitute that, immediately follows it, and 
thus both substitute and special proposition form a 
part of the general predicate ; and when we state 
the matter generally, they need not be distin- 
guished, but may be incorporated in the general 
matter, thus, | | 


Mr. Locke gays, that a determinate poztion of time or place ; 


6 so much of thost boundleſs oczans of eternity and im- 
mensity as is set out and distinguished from the zest, as 
it were by land⸗ marks. 


— 


In some instances of this kind, where the frag- 
ment which precedes the substitute that is short, 
the substitute ht may be discarded, and, as in 


the mode of double substitution, the words may 


be placed parenthetically between the subject and 
Predicate of the special proposition, thus, 
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Wb - A determinate portion of time or plare (says Mr. 
1 locke) ii 80 much of those boundleſs oceans of etenity | 
and immensity as is set out and distinguished fzom the 
jest, as it were by land-marks. 


Instances will frequently be found also, wherein 
two substitutes, namely, this and that, both repre- 
tent the special proposition, which forms a part 
of the general predicate; but if neither of these 
substitutes be subjected, the example poſseſses not 
the characteristic of the mode of double substitu- 
tion, for the two substitutes will form component 
parts of the general predicate, and the example 
will, of course, be in the common mode of 
expreſsion. The following sentence, from No. 


399 of the Spectator, contains a satisfactory ex- : 
ample. | 
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* Plutarch has written an eſtay on the benefits which a man 
may receive from his enemies, and, among the. good fruits of 
enmity, [mentions this in particular, that, by the reproaches 
which it casts upon us, we ee the worst Side of durtelves, and 
open our eyes to several blemiches and defects in our lives and 
Conversations, which we should not have observed . without the 
help of such ill natured monitors. 


2 
2 


Now, the propositions alluded to stand between 
crotchets, and may be extracted from the extra- 
neous matter, and distinguished thus, 


4 
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Plutarch mentions THIS in paꝛticula, THAT 


We re the worst side of burgelves by the reproathes which 
enmity casts upon us, and open om eyts to blemightes and 
defects in our lives and convergations, which we should 


not have observed without the help of such ill-natuzed 
monitors. | 


Now, if we except propositions expreſsed in 
the imperative mood, and such as are stated in the 


form of an interrogatory, all others may be taken 
either positively or conditionally, as, 


Learning ir desirable. 


Here the proposition is taken positively but 
if it be preceded by the particle , or the sign of 


the copula be placed first, it will be an hypothe- 


tical or conditional proposition; as, 


If learning be desnable. 
Were learning desirable. 
Had learning been desirable. 


B. May a proposition expreſsed in the mode of 
single or double substitution be taken hypotheti- 
cally? 5 

C. Ves; as, 


Pos iTIvz. I it laudable to relieve the distreſsed. 


Hrrorkzric Al. If IT be laudable to relieve the dis- 
treſsed. 
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iT is tur THAT © Aber 
Sir Isaac Newton analysed à 2ay of light. 


If IT be tme THAT | 
Sir Isaac Newton analpstd à zay of 10. 


Pos. | 


Hye. 


B. Is it really decefanry 1 to burthen the mind 
with such a number of distinctions respecting pro- 
positions? | 

C. Yes, absolutely necelſsa.y ; as will appear 
| hereafter : nor is there, in this system, a tenth part 
of the minutie which may be found in old logic. 


B. Is there any thing more to be added wo 
ing propositions ? 


C. Nothing but a few practical remarks as we 
proceed. * 

B. Since all the various kinds of proposisions 
are now sufficiently exemplified, and language con- 
sists of nothing more than a series of such kinds 
of propositions, as you have already explained ; 
please to apply the doctrine of propositions to the 
language of some good authors, by way of exer- 
cize. Or, in other words, please to divide a few 
pages into propositions, distinguishing the parts 
of each by different types, and denoting, as it 
occurs, to which claſs, of those already explained, 
each proposition belongs, 
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CHAPTER II. 


PROPOSITIONAL EXERCISES. 


EXERCISE I. 


SPECTATOR, Ne. r XxxXIII. 
PERIOD ]. 


« FABLES were the ret pieces of wit that made their appear- 
ance in the world, and have been still highly valued, not only 


in times of the greatest simplicity, but among the most polite 
apes of mankind.” 


ANALYSIS. 


Fables were the first pieces of wit 
That made their appearance in the world, 
And, 


[Fables] have been still highly valued, not only in times of 
the gzeatest simplicity, but among the most polite ages 
of mankind. 7 


OBSERVATION. 


In this period, the word fables is the general 
subject; then two distinct general copulas and 
7 . 
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predicates follow, which are Joined together by 


the conjunction and. To compose the first gene- 


ral predicate, an incident proposition is employed. 
This sentence, as stated in the text, is, according 
to the preceding rules, a general, congenial, com- 
pound proposition: compound, because there are 
two distinct general predicates; and it is Stated in 
the common mode of expreſsion: but when the 


subject, fables, is supplied before the second predi- 


cate, in the analysis, there appears two general 
proposltions. 


PERIOD II. 


* Totham's fable of the Trees is the oldest that is extant, 
and as beautiful as any which have been made since that 
time. 


ANALYSIS. 


Jotham's fable of the Trees 7s the oldest 
That zs extant, 
And, 
[It 26] as beautiful as any 
Which have been made gince that time. 


OBSERVATION. 


In this sentence, which is a general compound 
proposition, it will be observed, that there are two 
distinct general predicates, declared agreeable with 
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the same subject: they are connected by the con- 
junction and; but the subject and copula being 
omitted in the text before the second predicate, to 


render the matter complete, I have inserted in the 


analysis, between crotchets, 77, as a substitute for 


Fotham's fable of the Trees, and 7s, as a copula: 2 


and thus the analysis exhibits two general proposi- 
tions. It may be observed also, that each of the 
general predicates comprises an incident proposi- 
tion. 


PERIOD III. 


© Nathan's fable of the Poor Man and hit Lamb, is like- 
wire more ancient than any that is extant, besides the above- 
mentioned, and had to good an effect as to convey instruction to 
the ear of a king, without offending it, and to bring the man 
after * s own' heart to a right rente of hi: WOE and his 
duty. 


ANALYSIS. 


Nathan's fable of the Poor Man and his Lamb, 7s like⸗ 
wist more ancient than any 


That zs extant, besides the above-mentioned, 
And; +. 


{It] had so good an effect as to conve'y instruction to the 
taz of a king, without offending it, and to bring the man 
after God's ofvn heart to a zight senst of his guilt and 
his dnty, 
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OBSERVATION. 


This example, in the text is a general com- 
pound proposition. The first general predicate 
comprises an incident proposition; the second is 
compound and elliptical. I bave inserted the 
pronoun 11, between crotchets, as a substitute for 
Nathan's fable of the Poor Man and his Lamb, but 
the analysis will be better explained by reducing 
the compound, and inserting the words under- 
stood between crotchets, thus, 


It had go good an effect, as to convey instzuction to the car 
of a king, Dabu olkending it; 


And, 


{It had so good an effect as] to bring the man after God's 
own heart to a right dense of his guilt, 


And, 


[It had go good an efect as to bring the man after God's 
own heart to a right sense of] his duty. 


PERIOD IV. 


«© We find op in the mot distant ages of Greece; and, 
if wwe look into the beginnings of the commonwealth of Rome, 


we ce a mutiny among the common people appeased by a fable 


of the Belly and the Limbs, which was, indeed, very proper to 
gain the attention of an incensed rabble, at a time when, per- 
haps, they would have torn to pieces any man <vho had preached 
the game doctrine io them in an open and direct manner.“ 


: 
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. ANALYSIS. 


* 


= We find Esop in the most distant ages of Grere ; 
And, | 


If we look into the beginnings of the commonwealth of 
Rome, 


We see a mutiny among the common ptople appeazed by a 
| fable of the Belly and the Limbs; 


i 
f 
| 
; Which was, indeed, very pꝛopez to gain the attention ok an 
: 
7 


incenged rabble, at a time 
When, perhaps, 
They <vould have torn to piects any man 
Who had preacbed the same doctrine to them in an open 


and Direct manner, ; 
f OBSERVATION. | + 
| Here are six propositions : the first, being sim- 


| ple and obvious, requires no explanation ; the 
| second, connected to the first by the conjunction 
and, is taken hypothetically ; the third comprises 

in its predicate the fourth, which is incident ; the 

fifth is modal, and comprises in its predicate the 
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sixth, which is also incident. The term 7ndeed, 3 
in the fourth proposition, scarcely conveys any q 
perceptible meaning ; if, however, it signifies any * 
thing, it must operate in the manner of a prepo- 9 
nent, meaning it 7s true, and may precede its i 
principal, forming an. example of the mode of ö 


double substitution, thus, 
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OBSERVATION. 


This period may be considered as one general, 
comprising in its predicate two special propositions, 
each being represented by the substitute that. What 
stands subsequent to the word else also, according 
to Mr. Horne Tooke's etymology of the word but, 


will form a proposition in the imperative mood, thus, 


Ler the affections of the mind in a visible shape and 
character be-out [of the consideration. 


—— — — 68666666 — 


EXERCISE II. 


HARVEY's MEDITATIONS ON THE NIGET, Vel. 11. p. 31, 32. 


PERIOD 1. 


„ Darkneſs is now at its herght; and I cannot but admire 
the obliging manner of its taking place.” 


ANALYSIS. 


Darkneſs 25 nob at its height; 
And 


I cannot but admize the obliging mann:2 of its taking place. 
OBSERVATION. 


This sentence comprehends two general propo- 
Sitions connected by the conjunction and; the first 
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needs no. explanation; in the second, the particle 
but, means be-out, and thus comprehends the 
copula ; so that, if we would exhibit all the parts 
distinctly, the ſecond proposition may be re-stated 
thus, 


I cannot be ont of admiring the obliging manner of its 
taking plate. 


PERIOD II. 


« It comes not with a blunt abrupt incivility, but makes 
gentle and respectful advances.” 


ANALYSIS. 
It comes nor with a blunt abrupt incivility, 
But 
{It] makes gentle and geopectful advances. 


OBSERVATION, 


This period, it appears, is a general eompound 
proposition ; and the two predicates are connected 
by the particle ut. The real ſubject, namely, 
darkneſs, is represented by the pronoun it. In the 
analysis, the substitute 7, preceding the second 
predicate, is supplied between. crotchets; and thus 
two general propositions are formed. 


| PERIOD III. 


HA precipitate trantition, from the splendors of day, to all 
e horrors of midnight, would be both inconvenient and 


| frightful * 
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ANALYSIS. 


A precipitate transition, from the splendors of day, to 
all the horrors of midnight, <ou/d be both inconvenient 
and frightful. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a general congenial modal compound 
proposition, there being two predicates; the ar- 
rangement is so perfectly in order that remark is 
unneceſsary. 


PERIOD IV. 


% It would bewilder the traveller in his journey; it would 


strike the creation with amazement ; and perhaps be pernicious 
20 the organs of sight. 


ANALYSIS. 
It cc bewilder the travellez in his fouzney ; 


It evould strikt the creation with amazement ; 
And perhaps 


{It avorddd] be pernicious to tbe ozgans of sight. 
. OBSERVATION. 


This period, when the ellipsis is supplied, con- 
sists of three general modal propositions; in each of 
which, the subject of the third period, namely, 
darkneſs, is represented by the pronoun 77. The 


two first are regular, and stated perfectly in order; 
the third being elliptical in the text, I have sup- 
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PRAXIS OF LOGIC, 43 
plied, in the analysis, the subject and Sign of the 
copula between crotchets. The word perhaps has 


the effect of a special proposition or preponent, signi- 


fying t 7s probable, and qualifies the force of the 
athrmation, 


PERIOD V. 


« By this means we are neither alarmed nor incommoded by 


the change; but are able to take all cuitable and timely meaſures 
or its reception. 


ANALYSIS. 


By this means 
We are neither alatmed nor intommoded by the change; 
But 


[We] are able to take all Suitable and my measures for 
its reception. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a general compound proposition, or 
when the ellipsis is supplied, two general compound 
propositions, preceded by a fragment. The sub- 
ject of the second is supplied between crotchets in 
the analysis. The fragment consisting of the 
words, by this means, signifying therefore, alludes 
to the second proposition in the second period, 
which exhibits a reason why we are neither alarmed 
nor incommoded by the change; this, by bringing the 


two propositions together, will be sufficiently 
manifest; as, 


6 * 
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It [that is, darkneſs] makts gentle and respectful advances, 


by this means [or therefore] we are neither _ alazmed 
nor incommoded by the change. 


PERIOD VI. 


© Thus graciously has providence regulated, not only the 
grand viciſsitudes of the seasons, but also the common interchanges 
of ligbt and darkneſs with an apparent reference to our comfort. 


ANALYSIS. 


Providence has thus gratiously regulated, not only the grand 
viciſsitudes of the seasons, 


But 


[Providence Las] alzo [gzaciously r:gulated] the common 


interchanges of light and darkneſs with en apparent 
reference to our comfort, 


' OBSERVATION. 


There is nothing to remark in this period but 
that the second proposition is elliptical, and that 
now the defect is supplied between crotchets in the 
analysis, two general propositions arc exhibited. 


— 


PERIOD VII. 


„Nou the fierce inhabitants of the forest forsake their deut. 


ANALYSIS. 


Now 
The fierce inhabitants of the forest foꝛsakt thtiz dens. 
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a OBSERVATION. 
This period requires no comment. 
PERIOD VIII. 


« A thourand grim forms, a thousand growling moncters, pare 
tbe deſe rt 1. 


ANALYSIS. 


A thousand grim forms, a thouſand growling monsters, 
pace the desert. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period also is so plain that comment is 


unneceſsary. 


PERIOD IX. 


«© Death: is in their jaws, while, stung with bunger, and 2 
thirs for blood, they roam their nightly round. 


ANALYSIS. 
Death is in their fats, 
While, 


They roam then nightly zound, g with hunger, aud a 
thirst foz blood. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period consists of two propositions, con- 
nected and declared coincident in point of time 
by the particle while. | 
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1 PERIOD x. 
© O! unfortunate traveller, overtaken by the night, in those 


dismal wilds ! How must he stand agast, at the mingled yell of 
ravenous throats, and lions roaring after their prey 


ANALYSIS. 


O! [if an] unfortunate traveller Ihe] oveztaken by the 
night, in those dismal wilds : : 
2 How s 
I He must stand agast at the mingled yell of zavenous thioats, 
and 1 roaring after their prey! ' 


OBSERVATION. 


This paſsage affords two propositions. The firſt, . 
in the text, is an exclamatory member affirming 
nothing; but a supplement something like what I 
have introduced between crotchets must be under- 
Rood to make the ſenſe complete, and thus it. 
aſsumes the character of an hy pothetical proposition. 
The second is modal, and requires no explanation. 
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PERIOD XI. 


— 


*6 Defend him, propitious heaven! or ele he must see his en- 
dearing spouse, and hail his native home no more 


ANALYSIS, 


Propitious heaven, defend him a 
Or else 


He must set his endtaring sponge, aud hail his native honey _ 
no mort 
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OBSERVATION. 


This paſsage also comprises two propositions; 
the first is stated in the e mood, and the 
second is modal. 
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EXERCISE III. 


RAMBLER, No. ix. 


PERIOD I. 


*® It is pleasing to contemplate a manufaFure rising gradually 
from its first mean state, by the succeſsrve labours of innumerable 
minds ; to consider the first hollow trunk of an oak, in which, per- 
haps, the shepherd could scarce venture to eroſs a brook swelled 
with a shower, enlarged at latt into a ship of war, attacking for- 
treſses, terrifying nations, setting 5torms and billows at defiance, 
and visiting the remotest parts of the globe. 


ANALYSIS. 


To contemplate a manufacture rising gradually from its 
first mean state by the succeſsive labours of innume- 
rable minds; to consider the first hollow trunk of an 
oak, (the shepherd would starte ventuze to coſs a 
brook gtvelled with a shower, in which, perhaps,) enlarged 
at last into a ship of war, attacking fortreſses, ter- 
rifying nations, setting storms and billows at defiance, 
and visiting the remotest parts of the globe, . 


pleasing, 
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OBSERVATION. 


This period is'a compound proposition, and, in 
its general consideration, is pure; it is stated in the 
mode of single ſubstitution; the pronoun it, which 
in the text represents the compound subject, is dis- 
carded in the analysis, and the two general com- 
pound subjects are placed before the predicate. In 
the composition of the second subject, will be ob- 
served, within parenthesis, a modal subordinate 
proposition; and the word perhaps, at the conclusion 
of its predicate, is a substitute for a proposition 
still more special, since it operates as a qualification 
upon that subordinate affirmation, signifying that 
it is probably true, and may, whenever it occurs, 
form a preponent, and precede the proposition to 
which it e as exemplified Page 38. 


PERIOD II. 


* Every man ougl to endeavour at eminence, not by pulling 
down others, but by raising himself, and enjoy the pleature of his 
oro ruperiority, whether imaginary or real, <vithout interrupting 
ethers in the same felicity.”* 


ANALYSIS. 
Every man og ht to end2avonr at eminence, not by pulling 
down others, but by raising eg 
And 
Every man 3 to] enfoy the pleasuze of his olon enperi- 


ority, whether imeginary or real, without interrupting others 
in the same fclicity, 
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/ OBSERVATION. 


Here the text may be considered as a; modal 
compound proposition, but, as the language is 


elliptical, a supplement is added in the analysis, 


between crotchets, and thus two general proposi- 
tions appear, connected by the conjunction and. 


* . 


PERIOD WL -_ | 
l 10 The philosopher may very Pen be delighted * the 
extent of his views, and the artificer with the readineſs of bis 
hands ; but let the one remember that, without mechanical per- 
formance, refined speculation is an empty dream, and the other, 


that, without theoretical reasoning, dexterity i is little more than a 
brutal mnstinct.” <1 


ANALYSIS. 


The philosopher may be very fugtly velighted with the 
extent of his virbos, 


And oy 

The artificer [may be very fustly delighted] with tbe 
readineſs of his hands ; 

But 

Let the one remember THAT 3 


Refined speculation, without mechanical performance, 


75 an empty dream, | . 


And 
[Lei] the other [zemember] THAT 


Dexterity, without theoretical reasoning, FA - little more 
than a brutal Instinct. | | 
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OBSERVATION. 


Here the two members preceding the particle 
but are two modal propositions. In the analysis 
will be observed a supplement for an ellipsis which 
contributes much to the elegance of the text ; the 
transposition of the copulas may also cramp the 
ſtyle of the author, but our purpose in the analysis 
is to exhibit the parts of each proposition distinctly, 
and in order, without regarding the arrangement 
which the writer may have chosen. The two 
propositions subsequent to th particle ut are both 
stated in what grammarians call the imperative 
mood. It may be also observed that the relatives 
that, in italic capitals, represent the special propo- 
sitions which immediately follow, and which con- 
stitute a part of each general predicate. 


EXERCISE IV. 


* 


| RAMBLER, No. LXXX1X, 


PERIOD J. 


Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect of being a favourer 
of 1dleneſs or libertinism, has advanced, that wheever hopes to 
empley any part of his time with effcacy and vigor, mitt allow 
rome of it to paſs away in trifles." 
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|. ANALYSIS. 
Locke, (uo reason 7s eristent to suspect whom of being a 
favourez of idleneſs or libertinism,) has advanced, THAT 


Every one, (who hopts to employ any pazt of his time with 
efficacy and vigoz,) nu allow some of it to paſs atvay in 
trifles. | 


OBSERVATION. 


This is one general proposition, and the general 
subject ends with the first parenthesis; the remaining 
part of the period composes the general predicate. 
In the composition of the general subject a subor- 
dinate special proposition, standing between paren- 
thesis, is employed to define the character of Mr. 
Locke. In this special proposition is substituted 
existent for the term there, which, as it has been 
before observed, is always its meaning when it does 
not refer to any particular place. In the compo- 
sition of the general predicate two special propo- 
sitions are employed, the one standing parenthe- 
tically between the subject and predicate of the 
other. Now these two special propositions, the 
one being incident and the other gulordinate, are col- 
lectively represented by the relative ha, immedi- 
ately precediu g them. Let it moreover be observed, 
that the word whoever comprehends the subject of 
each of these special propositions. For this reason, 
and in order to show these two special propositions 
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distinctly, I have divided the word whoever, in the 
analysis, into every one oho, which is its proper 


meaning; so that every one forms the subject of the 


subordinate proposition, and who that of the inci- 
dent proposition. It is not absolutely neceſſary 


that one should be involved in the other, for they 


may be stated distinctly, thus: 


Every one mus: allow somt of hoon time to paſs away in 
tzifles 


Who hopes to employ any part of it with ram, 


PERIOD IE 


« It is beyond the powers of humanity to end a whole life in 
profound study and intense meditation, and the most rigorous ex- 


acters of industry and un have appointed hours of relax- 
ation and amusement.' 


ANALYSIS. 


To spend a whole life in profound study and intense 
meditation 7zs beyond the potvers of humanity, | 
And - 


The most rigorous exacters of industry and seriousneſs 
have appointed hours of relaxation and amugement. 


OBSERVATION. 


The first of these two general propositions is 
pure, congenial, and stated in the mode of single 
substitution. The second proposition connected 
by the conjunction and, is stated in the common 
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mode of expreſſion; and whether it be ranked as a 

simple or a compound proposition is a matter of 

little moment. The words industry and serious- 

neſs seem coupled together to form one aſsociation 

to be subjected, and the words relaxation and 

amusement seem united to form one aſsociation to 

be predicated. It is certainly poſsible to divide 

the matter into four distinct propositions, but the 

investigation of such trifles is neither eſsential or | 
important. 2 | 
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PERIOD III. 
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& It is certain, that, with or without our content, many of the 
few moments allotted us will slide imperceptibly away, and 


that the mind will break from confinement to its stated task, into 
Sudden excursions. 


ANALYSIS. 


IT is certain, THAT | 

Many of the few moments allotted us , slide tmper- 
ceptibly abap, with or without our consent, 

And 

[IT is certain] THAT | 4 


The mind url break from e to rs , task, 
into sudden excuzsions. 


OBSERVATION. 


This sentence, with the supplement, affords 
two general propositions, each being stated in the 
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* 


mode of double substitution. The preponent of 
the latter being omitted in the text, is inserted, in 
the analysis, between crotchets; and thus in each 
example the proposition composing the 1 
is represented both by it and that. 


PERIOD Iv. 


&© Severe and connected attention is preserved but for a short 
time; and when a man shuts himself up in his closet, and bends 
his thoughts to the discuſsion of any abstruse question, he will find 
his faculties continually stealing away to more pleasing enter- 
tainments. 


ANALYSIS. 
Severe and connected attention 26 pzegerved but for a 
short time, 
And when 


A man shuts himself np in his closet, and bends his 
thoughts to the discuſe ion of any abstrus: question, 


He <v//! find his faculties continually stealing my to mort 
pleaging entertainments, 


OBSERVATION. 


That part of this period preceding the words 
and when is a general congenial proposition, stated 
in the common mode of expreſsion. The two 
latter propositions are declared coincident in point 
of time by the particle when. And whether they 
be considered as two general propositions, or that 


o 
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the last be taken as a part of the general predicate 

of the first, is a matter of no importance. They 

may be exhibited as'one general proposition, thus, 
When 3 | 

A man shuts himeelf up in his clostt, and bends his thoughts 

to the digcuſsion of any abstruge question, he will finn 


his faculties continually stealing away to more pleasing 
entertainments. 


PERIOD V. 


« He often perceives himself transported, he knows not how, 
to distant tracts of thought; and returns to his first object as from 


a dream, without knowing when he forsook it, or how long he has 
been abstracted from it. 


ANALYSIS. 


He often perceives himselk tzansported to distant tracts of 


thought ; 
He knots vor hot 


[He 7s tzanspoꝛted] 
And 


[He] rituzns to his fizst obfect as from a dream, ithout 
knowing when [7z. e. the time] 


He forsook it, or how long 
He has been abgtracted fzom it. 


OBSERVATION. - 


Here the said man is again subjected, and two 
general propositions precede the conjunction and ; 
the second of which implies in its predicate a 


CY 
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* special proposition supplied between crotchets. 


The subsequent part consists of one general propo- 

8 sition; the subject, in the text, is omitted, but is, 
in the analysis, supplied between crotchets; its 

1 general predicate will be found to comprise two 
* special propositions of that claſs which we call 
; Subordinate. 


EXERCISE V. 
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3k  RAMBLER, Ne, ci. 
PERIOD I. 


« It had been a task worthy of the moral philosophers to have con- 
$:dered with equal care the climactericks of the mind; to have 

+ pointed out the time at which every paſtion begins and ceases to 
predominate, and noted the regular variations of desire, and the 
gucceſcion of one appetite to another. 


ANALYSIS. 


\ 


To have considered with equal care the climactericks of 
the mind; to have pointed out the time (at which 
[or when] every paſsion begins and ctasts to predomi- 
nate) and [to have] noted the regular variations of 
desire, and the succefsion of one appetite to another, 


had been a tac wojthy of the mozal philosophtzs. 
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OBSERVATION. 


This is one general compound proposition ex- 
preſsed in the mode of single substitution, The 
substitute it, which, in the text, represents the 


compound subject, is disarded in the analysis, and 


the compound subject aſsumes its proper place. 
In the compoxition of the second component zubjcet 
a subordinate proposition is employed, which, with 
the conjunctive words at "oÞich, signifying when, 
stands within parentheses. Immediately after the 
conjunction and, which connects the second, to the 
third component subject, is a supplement between 


crotchets, for an ellipsis in the text. 


PERIOD 11. 


« The periods of mental change are not to be stated with equal 
certainty : our bodies grow up under the care of nature, and depend 
40 little on our 0wn management, that something more than negli- 


gence is neceſsary to discompose their structure, or impede their 
v gour. 


ANALYSIS. 


The periods of mental change are not to be stated with 
equal certainty ; 


Our bodies grow up under the caze of natuze, and depend go 
little on our olon management, THAT 


Something more than negligence 7s neceſsary to Pitompas 
then structure, or imped? their vigouz, - 


I 
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OBSERVATION. 

This period comprises two general-propositions. 
The first is regular and simple; the second is com- 
pound, there being two general predicates con- 
nected by the conjunction and, the latter of which 
comprises a subordinate proposition im 19 
the particle that, printed in. italic nne 


' PERIOD Ul. 


$6 But our minds are committed in a great measure, first to the 


direction of others, and afterwards of ourselves. 


' ANALYSIS. 


But 


Our minds are committed in a great measure, first to the 


Dizection of othezs, and afterwards to the dir.ction] of 
ourselves. 


OBSERVATION. 


The analysis of this period is so obvious, that it 
is scarcely neceſsary to say it is an elliptical com- 
potind proposition. 


PERIOD IV. 


« It <vorld be difficult to protract the weakneſs of infancy 
beyond the usual time, but the mind may be very easily hindered of 


its chare of improvement, and the bulk and strength of mano 
must, without the aſsistance of education and instruction, be su- 


formed on; with the understanding of a child. 


a 
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- ./ ANALYSIS. 
To prottact the weakneſs of infancy beyond the usual j 
0 time wow/d be difficult; 1 eee 0 
4 | E | | 
Hoi The, mind may be very tut hindered. of its chare of F; 
improvement, Fei nhelb 0 el a | 
And 5 | 


o 
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The bulk we, strength of müngd, without the 


1 , Abistance of education and instruction, must be in- 


formed only with the understanding of a child, 


k 
Z 


OBSERVATION. 


This period comprises three general modal pro- 2 
positions. The first is stated in the mode of 
single substitution, and the two subsequent i in the 
common mode of expreſsion. 


PERIOD V. 


% wwe consider the exercices of the mind, it will be found | | f 
that in each part of life some particular faculty is more eminently | 


plc ed. * | 3g 
ANALYSIS. 
f we tonsidez the exerciſes of the mind, 
IT will be found THAT | 
Some particular faculty 2. more eminently employed in tach 
paꝛt of life, p 


: 
1 
| | i 
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OBSERVATION. 


This period comprises three special, composing 
one general proposition. The first special propo- 
sition is taken hypothetically, and the two latter 
are combined in the mode of double substitution. 
If we drop the special distinctions and take the mat- 
ter generally the proposition may be stated thus: 


If we consider the erettisex of the mind it will be found that 
some particular faculty is more eminenfly employed in 
each part of life, 


PERIOD VI. 


«© When the treaturet of knowledge are firſt opened before ut, 
while novelty blooms alike on either hand, and every thing equally 
unknown and unexamined seems of equal value, the power of the 
Soul is principally exerted in a vivacious and desultory curiosity. 


ANALYSIS. 
W hen 
The treasures of the mind are fizst opened befoze us, 
While 


Novelty blooms altke on tithez hand, 
And 


Every thing equally unknown and unexamined tems 
of equal value, 


The power of the soul 25 principally ererted in a vivacious 
and desultozy curiosity. 
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OBSERVATION; 


This period may be considered as two general 
propositions, declared coincident in point of time 
by the particle when. In the composition of the 
first general, three special propositions are em- 
ployed. The matter of these three special pro- 
positions may be exhibited collectively, thus, 


The treasures of the mind are first opened before us, 
while novelty blooms alike on either hand, and every 


thing equally unknown and 1 en stems of equal 
value. e 


Or the whole sentence may be stated as one 
general proposition, by taking every thing into 
the general predicate after the first copula. We 
can, indeed, find the ultimate analysis of every 
period, but we cannot, with any certainty, limit a 
proposition to greater or leſs degrees of generality. 


. 3 4 1 


PERIOD II. 


« She applies by turns to every object, enjoys it for a short 
time, and then flies with equal ardour to another. 


- ANALYSIS, 


She applies by turns to every obfttt, enjoys it for a shozt 
time, and then flies with equal ardaur to anotheꝛ. 
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OBSERVATION. 


This period is one general compound proposition, 


there being three distinct predicates, = 
1 


PERIOD VIII. 


Sbe delights to —_ up Iogse and unconnected a but 
tarts away from, xystems and complications which would obstruct 
the rapidity of her transitions, and detain her long in the tame 


purnut,” 


ANALYSIS. 


She delights to catch up looſe and unconnected ideas, but 
starts abap fzom systems and complications 


Which vou, obstruct the zapidity ok her tzansitions, and 
detain her long in the same pursuit. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is one general compound proposition, there 
being several distinct parts in the general predicate 
which comprises an incident proposition, consisting 


also of two distinct predicates. 


PERIOD IX. 


« While the judgment is yet uninſermed, and unable to compare 
the draughts of fiction with their originals, we are delighted with 
zmprobable adventures, impracticable virtues, and inimitable 
characters: but, in proportion as we have more opportunittes of 
acquainting. ourselves with living nature, we are s0oner dirguted 
«3th copies in which there appears no rexemblance.” 
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412, 1541, ANALYSIS. 

* While * 5! 3 11 1 

The judgment 7s ytt uninformed, and unable to compaze 
the draughts of fiction with their originals, 


We are delighted with improbable adventures, — 
viztues, and inimitable characters : 


- But, in proportion as 


We have mot? oppoxtunities of acquainting onrsefves with 
living nature, 


We are goone: disgusted with copies 
In which] n resemblance appeazs tristent. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period comprises four general propositions. 
The two first, which are declared coincident in 
point of time by the particle hie, are compound, 
there being two distinct predicates attributed to 
the first subject and three to the second. To the 
two first the third and fourth are connected by the 
particle ut. The third requires no explanation. 
The fourth comprises in its predicate a subordi- 
nate proposition, and the words in which, though 
placed first between space rules, to comply with 
the English idiom, evidently belong to the 
predicate. It may be also observed, that for the 
word there, in the text, the term existent Is substi- 
tuted in the analysis. The words i proportion as 
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shew, in the nature of a conjunction, that the de- 
gree of increase expreſsed in the third, will operate 
in the same comparative ratio in the fourth pro- 
position. 
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PERIOD X. 


As « We fret discard abrurdity and impoſsibility; 'then exact 
greater and greater degrees of probability, but at last become cold 
and insensible to the charms of falsehood, however ꝓecious, and 
from the imitations of truth, which are never perfect, transfer 
| our affection to truth itself. | 


- ANALYSIS. ? 


greater and grratez degrees of pzobability, but at last be- 
come cold and ingengible to the chaꝛms of false hood, hob 
eve2 specious, and tꝛansfez our affection from the imita- 
tions of truth, (which are never perfect) to truth itselk. 


| ? } ? We first discard absurdity and impoſsibility, then exact 
| 
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OBSERVATION. 


Here it may be observed, that though, in the 
preceding exercises, I have inserted a supplement, 
in most instances where an elli psis has occurred, 
in this exercise the ellipses are in general unsup- 
plied. The insertion of a supplement for a gene- 
ral subject, in the preceding exercises, frequently 
gave me occasion to remark, that what may be 


| ranked as one general compound proposition in 
= the text, would be taken as severat general pro- 
1 positions, when the subject was repeated in the 
1 


n ** 
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analysis. The particles which appear in Roman 
letter are used not only to connect propositions to 
one another, and exhibit the relation between 
them, but also to connect the parts of a compound 
subject or a predicate, and one word to another in 
each respective part. When they connect propo- 
sitions, I have rendered them sufficiently distinct, 
by throwing them into a line by themselves, but 
when they are interspersed in the propositional 
matter, I have no mode of distinguishing those 
which join one propositional member to an- 


other, from those which connect one word to 
another in a single member. It will appear then, 


that the preceding period, though called one 
general proposition, may, as in many instances in 


the preceding exercises, be distinguished into as 


many general propositions, by repeating the 
general subject, as there are distinct propositional 
parts in the general predicate; as, 


We flzst distard abeurdity and tmpoleibility, 
Then | | 

We tract greater and gzeatez degꝛees of probability, 
But 


kalsthood, holvever specious, 


And a 

We transfer ou affection from the imitations of truth, 
(Which are never perkect), to truth itzelf. | 

K | 


We become cold and ingensible at last to the charms of 
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15 ' 
0 tu NV ab of the bruman 1 has more Frequently - 
1 curred anima dverti on, than the negligence with which men o 
| | lock their own. faults, hatur ver. flagrant, i.and the eacine/rwith - 
* 85 
. evhich they pardon the My: Adee ger frepuer 5 repeated 5 
: mp oth te itt goed Rauber, No. cLv. .:, 
1. ST « ; $ : A Is ] A 
a A 4 — 8 ? 
N Sui - 12 BY #46 © n j 
AF ANALYSIS... 
| No weakneſs* of the human mind Har incurred hi- 
madversion oni eo 70 rte: 
Fi " 


More n FO Sitiv⸗ 
The negligence (with which] men overlook thzir own 
faults, howev:2 flagrant,) has incurred animadvercion, 
And. Fon 3 


44 Tt — 
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4 


The casineſs (ith which] llc pardon chem, ho otter fri” 
quently repeated, ) has incurpzd animadverpion. Et 


- OBSERV ATION. 


6% r= eye y: v7 


Here the first pro} >0sition is expreſsed ir in a simple | 
and obvious order; then follow the: comparative 
signs, more frequently than, shewing, in the nature 
of a conjunction, that the first predieate is no 
Hlcuen applicable to any other weiknets of thehu- 


84 man mind han to the specific weaknelyes. defined it: 
j the subjects of the two subsequent prapositions. 
N In defining the kind of negiizence and the Kid: of 

| casu hich are suhjectec aa subordinate propo- 

. sition, £ andiis' betwecn patchthess, I is eroployed in 
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1 
4 


each i instance The words i which, distinguishech 
; betyveeri SPACE 1 rules, though placed first according 
to the English idiom. evidently belong to the re- 
spective special predicates, _. To these two subjects, 
namely, . negligence. and easineſs, thus defined, the 
,predigate of the first proposition is respectively 
- attributed. oe 7 bs 


Now it is a matter of no impor tance, neither in 
the preceding nor in any similar instance, whether 


the matter be, considered as five special com- 


posing one general proposition, or two general 


cach comprising a, gpecial proposition, so that the 
analysis be completely understood; for the matter 


may be stated collectively. as one general com pound 


| en thus, 


No w reaknef of the human mind has more frequently in⸗ 
curred animadversion than the negligence with tuhich men 


bouerlock their own kaults, however flagrant; and the 


£28 with which they pardon them, however fre rexiently 
repeated. p 


9 


2 Or be divided | into two general, each comprising a 
: Pecial proposition, thus, | 


No wea aknels of the human *. bh 4 incurr:d animadver⸗ 
sion mort frequently than the üng'igente with which men 
overlook their od! kaulte, n flagrant ; 

And | /' 

No weaknefs ef zhe human mind has inturr:d animad 
vers ion iaort lriguintly than the casintls with which they 
pardon them however kregnently repeated, vY 
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It is neceſsary in the art of reasoning to under- 
stand the complete propositional analysis of every 
sentence, that is, to distinguish each proposition, 
and know its characteristic. 

For this reason I have stated every proposition 
in these exercises in a distinct line, except it oc- 
curs parenthetically, as in pages 38, 4”, 65, &c. 
when such an arrangement is impracticable. Now, 
though I have commonly observed that a period 
may be considered as 50 many general comprising 50 
many special propositions, yet, as we have several 
times remarked, the generality of a proposition may 


be more or leſs extensive. Hence the charac- 


teristic of a general proposition, p. 27, that it is a 


proposition wherein the sense is complete, though 
perhaps the best I could have adopted, is not 


sufficiently definite. Nothing, it will appear, can 


exactly determine the generality of a proposition 


but the dimension which it aſsumes in forming a 
component part of an act of reasoning ; and this 
dimension varies as the occasion may invite. 
Sometimes one of the propositions composing an 
act of reasoning will consist of several long periods, 
and on other occasions of two single words. 

These remarks I have thought proper to make, 
that, when the pupil is employed in propositional 
exercises, he may be only expected to return his 
leſson to the tutor with every proposition accurately 
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distinguished under its proper denomination, with- 
out attempting to exhibit on all occasions an exact 
limitation of generality. 


B. Are all the idioms neceſsary to be noticed in 


the doctrine of propositions exemplified in the five 
preceding exercises? 


C. Yes. 
B. Is it absolutely neceſsary, in the art of 


reagoning, to be acquainted with this exact analysis 


of a sentence? | 

C. Yes, it is impoſsible that we can know pro- 
perly what reasoning is without being able to dis- 
tinguish clearly each proposition, because propo- 
sitions are the parts of which reasoning is composed; 
what, therefore, we know of reasoning without a 
knowledge of propositions is like what we know 
of language without a knowledge of letters. 


B. Surely the word reasoning, in common 


conversation, scems to conyey a satisfactory 
meaning. 

C. So most men would be inclined to think, 
but many would be embarraſsed in attempting to 
give a clear example of what they mean by 
reasoning. 
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OF REASONING. 
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B. PLEASE to give an example of reasoning. 
C. The following is an act of reasoning, in 
which every component part is expreſsed: 


* N 2 1 y 
: * . ; 7 | : : % 1 
' 22116" 4 , l # * 0 
6257 1-1 BNANPLE bo +150 fo fl: ares 
- ; 18 
5 * * . 3 ; | 
. * 
; SYLLOGISIM. | 
#8 „ Men IT W * | f 
188 Maj or 1 
Minor 
Rypotheti- Arn mus is. a man; | NN 
. .. Afſsertin ADE 7 e 
Provhcitin. Therefore, PETER is mettal. 


Now here are three propositions, the last of 
which is the proposition proved; and the two pre- 
ceding propositions exhibit the major and minor 
: by potheses, or two conditions on which the proof 
depends. This order of arrangement! is Called a 
syllogism.“ 
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See Eſsentials of Logic, page 73. 
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5. 2 Pray What do you mean by* miajo# pops? 
C. The chajor hy Pothelis 18 always A prifieipath 
3 either expreſsed or implied i in every act 
of rersonfog. Thus the major hypothesis or pri- 
mary condhir, adi itteq in the preceding exampleys 
is epreſsoct in the first proposition, lein it ib 
taken for granted that every man is mortal.” to 
B. Pray what is the minor h. hol het 4 8 
C. The minor hypothesis is a second condition 
admitted in every det of rea ning! t the pre- 
ceding exdinple'1 it is admitted as à minor liypo- 
chess that tlie term van belongs to the term Peter?! 
Now, upon these two conditions the proof cle 
depends; for if it be true that every nin is 1ortal,) 


and if it be true that Pitcr "3s inn, it must follow 


thit Po! is mortal,” The argent of cherd: 
three propotitions i is not 6onfified®t6 the order ora 


Allogism; they riley be Stated thus?) e db 20 
Dr K 8 366945 gnib3 510 
ce \PeTER i ts mortal, E „ 3008 2 401 
> Avda. Because HE is a Mans, +10 1 ; 2: Lotbowg 
hits, And EVERY yan is witel ©1174 11, 2411 

IST ;  . SEHLULTORBGIT S3H3ECT 291488 


{Now where. the proposition, aſserting the fact; 
stands first; the miner. hypotliesis, or second con 
dition, hhewing the reason , has the seqond, 
place, an, Uthe rnajor hypothesi is, or 1 con- 
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8 pray why i is the word man printed in Italie, 
UN the word Peter in small caphtals and. the word 


1 mortal in black letter? h : 
lol C. This is a mode I have 1 to exhibit the 
by analysis of reasoning; that is, to distinguish each 
44 different part of which an act of reasoning is com- 
i | posed. | 

N = B. Please to explain the different parts of an act 
kt of reasoning. 


C. Every complete act of reasoning must con- 
sist of what is called a major, a middle, and a minor 
term. The major term is always the predicate of 
the afserting proposition, as the word mortal in the 
preceding examples ; the middle term is always 
the predicate of the minor hypothesis, and signifies 
the reason why, as the word man in the preceding 
examples; and the minor term is always the «ject 
of the aſserting proposition, as the word Peter, in the 
preceding examples. The middle term, indeed, 
forms the subject, and the major term forms the 
predicate also of the major hypothesis; but we take 

them not from that proposition, because it is some- 
times omitted in reasoning, as will appear hereafter. 
If, for instance, we abstract the three terms from 
the other component parts, they may be stated in 
the diſſerent characters, thus, 
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Now the better to distinguish these terms, or 


parts, (as in some examples each of them consists of 


many words), the major term will always appear 
in black letter, the middle term in Italics, and the 
minor term in srnall capitals. | 

Besides these three terms, as they are denominated, 
in the composition of an act of reasoning will be 
found copulas and a sign of reasoning, as 1c, there- 
fore, and because, in the preceding examples; these 
will always appear in Roman letter. There is 
also expreſsed or implied in every act of reasoning 
what I call an universal sign, as every, in the pre- 
ceding examples. These universal signs, to pre- 
serve in the analysis a clear distinction, will appear 
in Roman capitals. 


B. Having given an example of a complete act 
of reasoning in two different orders of arrange= 
ment, and having denominated its parts, and dis- 
tinguished them in different characters, please to 
explain what the busin. © of reasoning is, and 
wherein it consists. 

C. The busineſs of reasoning is to shew that a 
single being, or number of beings, are or are 
not subject to a certain attribute or attributes 
common to a whole claſs; as in the preceding 
example it is hewn that Peter is subject to the at- 
tribute mortal, because he is a man. 


L 
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The variety of objects of which the mind takes 
cognizance is claſsed and distinguished by general 
and special denominations or attributes, and the 
whole busineſs of reasoning consists in shewing 
that a particular being or number of beings are or 
are not subject to one attribute or denomination, 
because it or they are or are not subject to another. 


B. Please to shew how this observation applies 
to the preceding examples. 

C. Peter, in the minor term, signifies a particular 
individual, and it is shewn that, because Peter is 
subject to the denomination man, he is also 
Subject to the attribute mortal. 


B. What is the first proceſs towards shewing that 
Peter is mortal? 


C. The first proceſs is the statement of a primary 
condition, or major hypothesis, on the adm iſsion of 


which the truth or falsehood of Peter's being 


mortal must principally depend. 


B. Pray what is admitted in the first, or major 
hypot! csis? 

C. We admit an unlimited agreement between 
the middle term man and the major term mortal, 
that is, we admit, that wherever the word man may 
be attributed, the word mortal may be attributed 
also; and this unlimited agreement is signified by 


the universal sign every, printed in Roman 
capitals. 
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B. How do we next proceed? 
C. In the second, or minor hypothesis, we ad- 
mit that the middle term man is applicable to the 


minor term Peter; and thus, having first admitted 


that wherever the general term man may be ascribed 
the more general term mortal may be ascribed also; 
and secondly, that the general term man is appli- 
cable to the special term Peter; we must in the 


aſserting proposition admit, that the term mortal, 
which is an universal aſsociate with the term man, 
belongs to Peter also. 


B. Pray give an example of reasoning wherein 
the three terms or parts consist of more than a 
single word each. 


EXAMPLE II. 
SYLLOGISM. 


Major þ HE WHO »#uffers paſcion to mperiede his reaton 


RE contzibutes to his own unhappineſs, 
Minor A. VIOLENT MAN 5#ffers paſsion to mpersede his 
Hypothesls. reason; 


afrriing \ Therefore, a violENT MAN tontzibutes to his 
Propoiuen. g gbon unhappineſs. 


Now here the three terms or parts may be ab- 
stracted and exhibited ; thus, 


Major Terms 
Contributes to his own unhappineſs, 
| Middle Term. | 
Suffers paſsion to supersede his reason, 
Minor Term. 


A VIOLENT MAN, 
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Thus it appears that the three principal parts 
composing an act of reasoning, though called 
terms, frequently consist of a number of words, an 
attribute, or a train of attributes, which, when we 
have abstracted, for the sake of viewing them dis- 
tinctly, convey little or no meaning. 

B. Pray what is the major hypothesis in the pre- 
ceding example? 

C. Itis admitted that to he who, every one who, or 
whosoever, the attribute, suffers paſsion to superede 
his reason, may be ascribed, the attribute, contri- 
butes to his own unhappineſs, may be ascribed also; 
or, in other words, an aſsociation of the attributes 
composing the middle and major terms is admitted, 
and, to the person to whom the first is applicable, 
the second is applicable also: the one is applied to 
a violent man, in the minor hypothesis, and the 
other must be admitted to belong to a violent man, 
in the aſserting proposition. In all instances, let it 
be remarked, wherein both the middle and major 
terms are attributes, as in the preceding example, the 
major hypothesis is composed of two propositions. 


B. Under what denomination do you rank the 
words he who, printed in Roman capitals? 

C. These words I call the universal sign; the 
word every, preceding the subject of the first ex- 
ample, where the middle term is a substantive, is 
also an universal sign; and these signs signify 


wg 
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that every person or thing to which the middle 


term may be applicable or repugnant, is compre- 
hended. 


B. Is it absolutely neceſsary that the middle 
term, as the subject of the major hypothesis, should 
comprehend every person or thing to which the 
name is applicable: or, if it be an attribute, must 
all the persons or things to which the attribute 
refers be comprehended ? 

C. Yes; in every form of reasoning, the subject 
of the major hypothesis must either comprise al or 
every person or thing denominated, when it is the 
name of a claſs of beings, or to which it is referable, 
when an attribute; or, it must, by a negative par- 
ticle, exclude them universally. The reason of this 
will appear as we proceed, and is explained in the 
Eſsentials of Logic, from page 88 to page 92. 


B. Are there always three distinct propositions 
expreſsed in the familiar reasoning which is used 
in common conversation ? 

C. No, in familiar language we should pro- 
bably expreſs the preceding act of reasoning; thus, 


CAUSAL ENTHTMEAIR. 


Aſserting A viOLENT MAN Contributes to his obon unjap- 
Proposition. pi n els, 
Reasoning 


P.oporitien, Because HE 51ffers paſtion to 5uperiede his reaton. 
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Sometimes, in this same order of language, the 


sign of reasoning is for, instead of because; as, 


A vIiOLENT MAN Contributes to his own unhappineſs, - 


For HE suffers paſs:on to supersede his reaton. 


Thus, in this familiar mode of reasoning, it 
appears that the aſserting proposition is stated first, 
and the reason is aſsigned afterwards in what I call 
a reasoning proposition. This is usually preceded 
by the sign because or for, and the major hypo- 
thesis is entirely omitted; but still the major, middle, 
and minor terms are fully expreſsed, and the 
major hypothesis is implied. This form of 
reasoning I call the causa enthymeme. 


B. What do you mean by the term enthymeme ? 

C. Every act of reasoning wherein no more 
than two propositions are expreſsed I call an 
ent hyme ie. 1 


B. Is the major hypothesis never used in the 


familiar forms of reasoning? 
C. Yes, sometimes it is added after the reasoning 


proposition, but in most instances it scems super- 
fluous; as, 


Aſeerting | A vIOLENT MAN Contiibutes to his own unhap- 
Proposition. pine (s, | 

8 ö Because HE imffers paſsion to supersede his 
Proposition. reason; 


a ALL THOSE WHO ufer paſsion ts 5u- 


Major 


2 persede their reason do tontributꝭ to their own 


unhappinels. 
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Here the verb 70 do, in the major hypothesis, is - 
substituted as a copula for the verb fo bc; this is 


often the case, but the verb to be may be aſsumed ; 
as, 


ALL THOSE WHO »uffer paſrion to mupersede their 
reaton are Contributing to their own unhappineſs. 


B. Is there not another mode of expreſsing this 
act of reasoning in familiar language ? 

C. Yes, we frequently use the minor hypothesis 
and aſserting proposition of a syllogism; thus, 


REGULAR ENTHYMEME. 


Renzoning þ A vIiOLENT MAN fert paſcion to cupersede his 


Proposition. reason: 
Aſcerting Therefore, nt If. e. the said violent man, ] con- 
Proposition. 


tributes to his oon unhappineſs, 


To make this a syllogism, we have only to sup- 
ply the major hypothesis in its proper place. This 
form of reasouing I call the regular enthymeme, and 
the sign of reasoning is 7herefore, as in a syllogism. 


Sometimes an act of familiar reasoning is ex- 
preſsed in the same order, but the sign of reasoning 
is Since or as, and it precedes the reasoning propo- 
sition; thus, 


OBVIOUS ENTHYMEME. 


. g Since, [or as] a vIOLENT MAN ufer, paſcion 


proposition. to eupersede his reason, 


Atcertins... Hr Contributes to his own unhappineſs. 
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This, for the sake of distinction, I call the obwious 
enthymeme. 


There is still another mode of expreſsing an act 
of reasoning in familiar language ; as, 


HYPOTHETICAL ENTUYMEME, 


Reaconing 


If A vIOLENT MAN Suffer paſion to rupersede 
Proposition. 


his reacon, 13 


Atte rt ing He [that is, the said violent man, ] contributes 


Propoatione # to his own unhappinels. 

The particle F is the imperative of a verb, signi- 
fying to give or grant, so that the agreement of the 
minor term with the middle term, or what I call 
the minor hypothesis, is not positively affirmed in 
this last as in all the preceding examples, but 
admitted only as a condition. This I call the 
hypothetical enthymeme. 

There must always be two hypotheses expreſsed 
or implied in every act of reasoning. The major 
hypothesis is always an absolute agreement or re- 
pugnance between the middle and major terms, as 
between the middle term, f paſsion to persed? 
his reason, and the major term, contributes lo his 
own unhappineſs, in the preceding instances. 
The agreement or repugnance between the minor 
and middle term, which I call the minor hypo- 
thesis, is not always taken absolutely, but is some- 
times taken conditionally, as in the preceding 
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example. 'Phus the truth: of the 'Propodteion 


proved must depend upon the truth of the #wo 


previous conditions. This will appear forcibly,/if 
we state the last example ; ; thus, ; 


Grant that 8 


Minor 1 VIOLENT MAN pu” "i paſrion to Superiede his 
— rea e a 3% 


And grant that i 5 
* THOSE WHO 1 Paſsion to 2 


Mypothesis. 


their rea contribut! to their obon nber. 
nels. t 121. 


You then, must admit that 


Aſzerting 4 VIOLENT MAN coutzibutes t his of own un- 
Proposition. b appin ef 5, 


r — 


Ty SLED 
This I think is ufficiently clear without further 


comment. 
The hypothetical enthymeme, though it has 
hitherto been called, by all writers on the subject, 


a proposition, is one of the most common, and 
certainly one of the most useful forms of reasoning 


in the compaſs of language. F F 
The major hypothesis, which, in familiar 
reasoning, is usually omitted, is always, whether 


expreſsed or understood, a positive affirmation, 


supposed to be indisputable, and is never pur- 
posely aſsumed contrary to fact; whereas it is ne- 
ceſsary very frequently to aſsume a minor hypo- 
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thesis which may be absolutely false, purposely to 
shew the future tendency, or * of such an 
aſsumption; ans Ilie | | 


EXAMPLE UI. 


H YPOT HETICAL ENTHYMEME, 


R 
Reatoning u f . ER a Bis _ 


Piepen, He will remain ignorant. 


To which we we may add the major hypothesis, to 
complete the reasoning; thus, 


bs ALL THOSE O neglect their study will 
 2emafn (ghozant, | 


Or the example may be stated in the order of a 
eyllogistn; thus, | 


ALL THOSE WHO neglect their study will remain 
5 ignorant; 
"IT Frum. neglect his au 


ns 50 72 


Hz [that i is, the s. Said Peter,] will remain ignorant. 


Now, it may not be true that Peter is one of 
those who will neglect his study, but it is taken 
hypothetically to shew, that if the attribute neglect 

ir study, forming the middle term, be applicable 
to Peter, that then, on the ground of the major 
hypothesis, the attribute remain ignorant, forming 
the major term, will be applicable to Peter also. 
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The most 1 absurdity indeed, imay „with 
propriety, be conditionally admitted as 4 minor 
hypothesis ; as, | 


4 
1 (1:3 4® 
SOT EXAMPLE- IVC > - . 


Reasoning 4+ bh : i 
Proporition, If PETER were immortal, 


_— Hz * said Peter] would live for ever. ' 


tac ts 


Now the major hypothesis will be the oper 
answer to the question why ; thus, | 

Because ALL THOSE WHO are immortal th for thiy, 

| ind of this number (whether it be true or false) 

it is admitted, by the particle , that Peter is ons. 


eh yd g Him 
B. Are these four, namely, the casal, regular, 


obvious, and hypothetical enthymemes, all the forms 
of reasoning to be found in language? 

C. Yes, all the forms of familiar, imple, « com- 
plete reasoning, to be found in the Englisli lan- 
guage. There are, indeed, many substitutes for the 
words therefore, for, because, as, and since, which I 
call signs of reasoning : such as, for this reason, hence, 
consequently, thus, vo, and sometimes that, but these 
substitutes present no difficulty to one who has 
made some progreſs in the study; they should, 
however, be noticed to the learner when they occur 
in the exercises. A condition in the minor hypo- 
thesis is also frequently signified without the particle 
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if, by placing were or had, the signs of the copula, 


before the subject, as in an interrogatory ; thus, 


EXAMPLE V. 
PS. }Were GOLD, as plentiful as stones, 
Aiſzerting 


Proposiiton, þI'T would be of as little value, 


431? 1. ':4 EXAMPLE VI. 


88 Had LEAD the properties of gold, 
Aale 


Propocition- 71 T would resist uu fortis. 


It ma Tr however, be neceſsary here to observe, 
that it does not always follow, that two proposi- 
tions, | one taken conditionally, and the other posi- 


tively,:' will form an hypothetical enthymeme, as 


will appear by the following example: 


1452 s -RXAMPLE VI; 
Proposition. If J had leisure, 
Positive 


Tropention jr would vevicate much time to study. 


5 Now this' is not an act of reasoning, because che 
attributes which should constitute the major and 
middle terms are not universal aſsociates, nor 
universally repugnant to each other; that is to say, 
because it is not an universal fact that every one 
who has leisure would or would not dedicate much time 
to gtudy. This then is only my particular resolu- 
tion on a certain condition, grounded, perhaps, on 
some latent reason. 
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— 


Hence, it is a neceſsary characteristic, in an hypo- 
thetical enthymeme, that the predicate of the con- 
ditional proposition, and the predicate of tlie posi- 
tive proposition, should be universal aſsociates, or 
universally repugnant to each other; otherwise the 
two propositions do not form an act of reasoning. 


B. The preceding examples shew an agreement 
between the subject and the predicate of the propo- 
sition proved: pray give an example wherein a 
repugnance between a subject and a predicate is 
exhibited. 


EXAMPLE VIII. 


 SYLLOGISM. 


— BO The p/anets are not gtationary; 


Hypothesſs. \MEercury is a planet: 


[ic BY } Therefore, MeExcuxy is not gtatio!azy, 


Now here we admit, in the major hypothesis, 
a repugnance between the middle term planets, 
and the major term stationary; and this repugnance 
is completely universal, for, it signifies the same 
as to say no planet is Stationary, or not one of all the 
planets is stationary. Now if the middle term planet 
be applicable to Mercury, as admitted in the minor 
hypothesis, the major term 5/at/onary must be re- 
pugnant to Mercury, because the two terms planet 
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and gtationary are first admitted to be universal ly 
repugnant to each other. This example may be 
reduced into the four forms of familiar reasoning 
cus, | 


CAUSAL EN THYMEME. 


— \Mexcuxy i is not stationary, 


R 
Propositien.] Because HE is a planer. 


Here the major hypothesis is omitted. Some- 
times indeed, we aſsign the major hypothesis as a 
reason, thus: | 


CAUSAL ENTHYMEME. 


— Mercury is not stationary, 


Propositiön. Because NO planet is stationary. 


Here we omit the minor hypothesis, Mercury is 
a planet. 


REGULAR ENTHYMEME. 


Reaconing 5 . ; 


— ov/ 6. Therefore, uE is not stationary. 


Here the major hypothesis is not expreſsed, but 
understood. 


OBVIOUS ENTHYMEME. 


Reaconing : | ; - | 
Pen, Since las, or because] MERCURY is a Planet, 


Pen, HE is not gtationary. 
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HYPOTHETICAL ENTHYMEME. 
_— If Mercury be a planet. 


Abrerting He is not stationary. 


B. Pray give an example wherein the middle 
| term 1s an attribute, and a repugnance between 
| the subject and predicate of the proposition proved 8 
is exhibited. bY 5 1 

C. In the following example the minor term is _— 
an infinitive member, the middle term is an at- (i 
tribute, and a repugnance is exhibited between the ' 
minor and rnajor terms. 


EXAMPLE IX. 17 75 1 
SYLLOGISM. | 9 


Major eds, THAT WHICH is vicious is not honourable; \ L 


Minor a 1 1 9 
Hypothesis, }T'O ENSNARE THE INNOCENT is V/C/0us; i 


Aſsert in 


©$ 

. ; q 

Therefore, TO ENSNARE THE INNOCENT 15 not | 1 
Proposition. | 


honourable, 
CAUSAL ENTHYMEME. =” | f 


} 
' 1 
Popenitbn. To ENSNARE THE INNOCENT is not honontable. | i 


Because iT If. e. to ensnare the innocent] is 1 
vici Ou. : } | FN 


Reasoning 
Proposition: 


REGULAR ENTHYMEME, 


ona ve To ENSNARE THE INNOCENT is vicious. 


1 
Atertigg 2 iT [7. e. to ensnare the innocent] is | „ 
Propoaitione 4 not honourable. | 
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| . OBVIOUS ENTHYMEME. 


Reazoning 


hi Proponit in.) Since TO ENSNARE TT TNNOCENT is vicious, 


14 Aſserting 4 5 1 1 
7 — ien.) Ir i. e. to ensnare the innocent] is not honouable. 


Now let us ask the question why, and the major 
hypothesis will be the proper answer, 


Because NOTHING WHICH is vicieu is honourable. 


Whenever the subject of either of the propositions 
of an act of reasoning is an infinitive member, or 
consists of such a fragment as may be represented by 
the pronoun ii, before the predicate, and be literally 
expreſsed after it; the proposition may be stated in 
the mode of single substitution: thus the minor 
term in the preceding example being an infinitive 
member, the minor hypothesis and aſserting pro- 
position, may be stated in the mode of single 
substitution; thus, | 


NOTHING WHICH is vicious is Lononrable; 


TT is vicious TO ENSNARE THE INNOCENT; 


Therefore, IT is not honouzable To ENSNA RE Tuk 
INNOCENT. | 


B. Can a proposition, stated in the mode of 
double substitution enter into an act of reasoning ? 


C. It may constitute a member of an enthy- 
; meme; thus, 


— 
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4 xNAMEIE x. 


Atierting } IT has been observed THAT [Maxy MEN may 
CHER PA neglect important duties, 


Because THEY are not Masters of rufficient reto 


lution to persevere in their designs. 


Reasoning a 
Proposition. 


The preponent and antepreponent in the modes of 
double and treble substitution exhibit some extra- 
neous remark upon the principal, respecting its pro- 
bability, authority, or the like; and, as a remark 
may be made, in this way, upon any proposition, 1 
a preponent may precede each of the propositions . i 
of an act of reasoning ; thus, | 8 

| 1 IT is evident THAT [THOSE WHO are not 


Us — WS; } matters of cufficient resolution to persevere mm 
their designs may“ neglect impoꝛtant duties; ] 


[And] 1T has been observed THAT [many MEN 
ey ot heals, are not matters of sufficient resolution to Perie- 
vere in their designs. ] 


Abberting [Porn IT may be concluded THAT [many 


9 MEN may neglett important duties.] 
But still the principals only will. form the | 44 
eſsential members of reasoning, and may be stated ' fl 


without the preponents ; thus, 


— 


It is said by the followers of Aristotle, that reasoning has nothing 
to do with any other propositions but those which grammarians call in- 
dicative, but, that this is not true, appears by the preceding example ; ; x4 
and will appear in a great variety of instances in the course of this 0 b by 
work, | | 

: 
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THOSE WHO are not masters of sufficient revolue 
| a | _——_— tion to persevere in their designs may neglect 
W | R important duties; 

115 . Aare L MR 

74 [ 1 . 1 

m | Minor = Maxy ux are not masters of suſicient resolution 

Wo | en, to perte vere in their designs 

9 A 4 herefore, Many MEN may neglect impoztant 
| Propucition, 


duties. 


A special! proposition, stated in the mode of 
5 double substitution, may form an eſsential part of 
an attribute, composing the major or middle term; 
thus, | | 


AY 3 


EXAMPLE XI. 
| HENRY THE EIGHTH endeavouzed to procure his 
. children an eazly intzoduction to the knowledge 
of grammar, 


BESS Because HE. thought [IT was neceſ5ary to their 
— education THAT they should be acguainted 
with the dead languages.] 


Thus the special proposition stated in the mode 
of double substitution stands between crotchets, 
and the substitutes are printed i in italic capitals. 


i 


B. When you have found an enthymeme, that 
is, an act of reasoning wherein no more than two 
propositions are expreſsed, how will you proceed 
to supply the proposition which is omitted? 
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C. This will be easily done when we conſider 
that, of the two propositions expreſsed, the as- 
serting proposition must be one, and either the 
minor or major hypothesis may form the reasoning 
proposition, as may be seen by r to the 
examples in page 8g. 


If then the major rene . omitted, as is 
most. commonly the case, take the middle term, 
which is always the predicate of the minor hypo- 
thesis; let it be preceded by the unr̃versal sign 2⁴ 
or every, if the middle term has a substantive sig 
nification, that is, if it be the sign of = person or 


thing, and join thereto by a proper -cophla the 
major term ; as, 


a 


EXAUTIE Xu. 2" 


Pr — 


Afterting , GREAT Bairamn i is Surrounded by ates, 
Reaconing Because rr is an land. | 


Proposition. 


Now here the word 75/and is the middle term, 
"a thus the major n may be formed, 


EVERY land! 18 zurrounded by wat?}., | 


This then is the major poke a 0019 C76 1a 


If the middle term be a personal attribute, the 


universal sign may be whosoever, whoever, he who," 
one who, or, if plural, those who :- as, 
NS» 
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* <2 
2 


EXAMPLE XIML. 


 Sreerting... Julius CæsAA could not be a Briton, 
1 — Because nE was born in Italy. 


Now the major hypothesis may be formed thus: 


WHOSOEVER [WHOEVER, ONE WHO, or HE 
WHO,] was born in Italy could not be a Briton. 


If the attribute forming the middle term be ap- 

plied toanimpersonalsubject, the universal sign may 
be whatsoever, whatever, what, that which, a thing 
which, or, if plural, things which; as, 


EXAMPLE XIV. 


— MopgnaArE EXERCISE is vez desirable, 


Reasoning x 
— 2 Because 1T promotes health. 


WHATSOEVER [ WHATEVER, WHAT, or THAT 
WHICH, ] promotes health is vezy desirable. 


When the minor hypothesis is omitted, (which 
very seldom happens, because it renders the lan- 
guage tautologous) take the minor term which is 
always the subject of the aſserting proposition, and 
join thereto by a proper copula, the subject of the 
major hypothesis without the universal sign, and 
thus the minor hypothesis will be formed; for the 
subject of the major hypothesis is always the middle 

. term. 
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Let us, for instance, view the twelfth example, 
in the form of a causal enthymeme, wherein the 
major hypothesis shall appear as the reason, and 
the minor hypothesis be entirely omitted ; thus, 


— Ga fAT BxITAIx is surrounded by water, 
Proper tiön.] Because EVERY Irland is zurrouuded by water. 


Now here the major hypothesis forms the 
reasoning proposition. Let us then take the sub- 
ject of the aſserting proposition, which is always 
the minor term, and join thereto as a predicate the 
subject of the major hypothesis, without the uni- 
versal sign, when the minor hypothesis will be 
formed thus: 


GREAT BRTTAIN is an z75land, 


The reasoning may now be expreſsed fully ; 
that is, the two conditions on which the proof de- 
pends, and the aſsertion proved; thus, 


Nypotned. EVER island is sumounde d by water; 


Minor 
Hypothesis. 


Aſßert ing Therefore, Ga EAT BR ITAIN is surrounded by 
Proposition. 5 water. 


GREAT BRITAIN is an and; 


B. Please to explain what you mean by a proper 
copula, terms you made use of immediately pre- 
ceding the twelfth example. 


— — — 
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C. Most readily. ' In the doctrine of proposi- 
tions, we observed that the copula is either pure or 
modal; and this, it would have been unneceſsary to 
have noticed, had not the distinction been eſsential 
in the art of reasoning. Let it then be observed, 
that if the connexion between the middle and major 
terms, in the major hypothesis, be pure, as in the 
preceding example, the copula connecting the 
minor and major terms in the aſserting proposition 
must be pure also. If the copula between the 
middle and major terms, in the major hypothesis, be 
modal, as in the tenth example, the copula between 
the minor and major terms in the aſserting proposi- 
tion must be modal also. Let it also be remarked, 
that whenever the middle term is an attribute, and 
two propositions are employed in the composition 
of the major hypothesis, as in the tenth example, 
if the copula shewing the connexion between the 
universal sign and middle term be pure, the copula 
of the minor hypothesis must be pure also, and 
vice versa. Thus the copula between the universal 
sign and the attribute composing the middle term, 
in the tenth example, is pure and repugnant, and 
the copula in the minor hypothesis is pure and 
repugnant also. The reason of this will be clearly 
understood when we have amply investigated the 
structure of reasoning. 
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B. Have you exernplified all the forms of reason- 
ing which usually occur in language? 

C. Yes; I have not been able to discover any 
other form of direct, complete, and 5/mple reasoning 
in our language. 


B. Pray what do you mean by direct, completa, 
and 5/mple reasoning? 

C. I call the reasoning v we have already noticed 
direct, complete, and simple, in opposition to iudirect, 
elliptical, and compound reasoning. 

B. Previous to noticing indirect, elliptical, 
and compound reasoning, please to give a brief re- 
capitulation, and point out those distinctions which 
made the fourteen preceding examples neceſsary. 

C. The first was neceſsary as an example to 
shew. a complete act of reasoning, wherein all the 
component parts are expreſsed, distinguished in 
different characters, and denominated; and in the 
first example also the middle term, which must be 
always general, that is, be common to more than 
one particular person or thing, is a substantive, 
namely, mar, and not an attribute. 


In the first example also, is exhibited an agree- 
ment between the subject and the predicate of the 
aſserting proposition; this example, however, I did 
not think proper to reduce into the four forms of 
familiar reasoning, because the mind might not, at 
once, be overloaded by too many distinctions. 


— 
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The second example was neceſsary to exhibit an 
instance wherein the three terms consist of more 
than a single word each; and wherein the middle 
term or reason neither represents any thing per- 
sonal or impersonal, but is a general attribute con- 
sisting of the following words, mffers paſsion to 
supersede his reason. Now, though these words 
signify neither a person nor a thing, yet, they com- 
pose a personal attribute, which is also general, be- 
cause it is applicable to many persons. This ex- 


' ample was moreover of further use to shew how a 


complete act of reasoning, stated in the syllogistical 
order, would be expreſsed when reduced into the 
four forms of familiar reasoning. 


The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh ex- 
amples were neceſsary to explain the nature of an 
hypothetical enthymeme. 


The eighth, like the first, is an example wherein 
the major, middle, and minor terms consist of three 
single words; but this differs from the first, in as 


much as the middle term represents an impersonal 


being and not a person, namely, Mercury; and in- 
Stead of an agreement between the subject and the 
predicate of the aſserting proposition, as in the first 
example, it exhibits a repugnance. This example, 
like the second, is reduced into the four forms of 
familiar reasoning. 
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The- ninth, like the eighth, exhibits a repug- 
nance in the aſserting proposition, but the middle 
term is not a substantive, but an attribute, and of 
course the major hypothesis consists of two propo- 
sitions. This example was further neceſsary, to 
exhibit an infinitive member, as the minor term of 


an act of reasoning, and also to shew how a pro- 


position in the mode of single substitution may 
form a component member of reasoning. 


The tenth and eleventh examples display the 
manner in which a proposition, stated in the mode 
of double substitution, may be employed in an 
act of reasoning. 


The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth ex- 


amples are neceſsary to shew how the proposition 
omitted in an enthymeme may be supplied. 


— — 
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CHAPTER IV, 


OF 


INDIRECT OR OBLIQUE REASONING. 


B. Pray what do you mean by Indirect 
or oblique reasoning? 

C. Indirect or oblique reasoning is a distinction 
applicable to the four familiar enthymemes only, 
and not to the syllogism, that is to reasoning 
wherein we use only two propositions, namely, an 
aſserting proposition, and a reasoning proposition. 

It has been before hinted, that, when an afser- 
tion is made in familiar language, if a reason hy 
be demanded, we must either adduce the minor or 
major hypothesis. 


EXAMPLE I. 
Afzerting 


— +. FM \PriNCEs are unhappy; 


Why? 


Reasoning 
Proposition. Because THEY are en. 


Here the major hypothesis, all men are unhappy. 


is omitted, and the minor hypothesis shews the 
reason Thy, 
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In some rare instances, as we have already ob- 
served, the aſserting proposition is stated, and the 
major hypothesis is offered as a reason; as, 


EXAMPLE II. | 


Aſcertin 
Proportion. } PRINCES are unhappy ; 
Why? 


Reatoning 


Proposition. Because ALL men are unhappy. 


Here the minor hypothesis, princes are men, is 
omitted ;* but this sort of reasoning is tautologous, 


and very seldom practised. It is impoſsible, how- 


ever, to complete the concatenation without using 
the minor hypothesis as a reason, as in the first 
instance, or the major hypothesis, as in the second. 
It appears also that, though only two propositions 
are expreſsed, yet, there is a major, middle, and 
minor term comprised in each example, and the 
major hypothesis is implied. Now let it be ob- 
served, that the minor term, princes, forms the 
whole, or a part of the subject of each proposition. 
In the first instance, indeed, the word princes 


simply forms the subject of each proposition; as, 


— 


— 


* See Eſsentials of Logic, from page 138 to 140. 3 
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EXAMPLE III. 


Aſtertin 
— Px INCES are unhappy 3 


Proposition.) Because THEY Ii. e. princes] are mer. 


In the second example, princes literally forms the 
subject of the aſserting proposition, and will be 
found to be included in the collective number re- 
presented in the subject of the reasoning proposi- 
tion; thus, 


EXAMPLE IV. 


Aſserti1 = 
Pon, }PRINCES are Unhappy ; 


Pra ALL men [among whom princes are 
comprehended] are unhappy. 


Reasoning 
Proposition. 


Now the minor term must be thus subjected, 
either singly, or comprehended in a collective 
number, in every example of reasoning that is not 
indirect or elliptical.* Hence, it is evident that all 
the preceding examples in this work are instances 
of direct reasoning. Very frequently, however, 
when the propositions consist of more than three 
words, the minor term, either in the reasoning or 
aſserting proposition, will be taken obliquely ; 
thus, 


— ö— — CC lEYrC CEC L _ — ——— —— 


See Eſsentials of Logic, from page 135 to 140. 


4<* 
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EXAMPLE v. 


eke.) Tur PROUD are Dicaypointed; | 


— Because their schemes of ambition decerve THEM. 


Now here the words, he proud, com pose the 
minor term, and they are regularly subjected in 
the aſserting proposition; but in the reasoning 
proposition, they are represented by the pronoun 
them, at the end of the predicate. Hence I call 
the reasoning indirect or oblique; but it may be 
rectified, by subjecting the representative of the 
minor term in the reasoning proposition; thus, 


EXAMPLE VI. 


ders, hy THE PROUD are disappointid; 


Reaconing |) Because THEY [that is, the proud] are deceived 
Troposition. ( in their schemes of ambition. 


B. Pray of what use is the distinction of rea- 
soning into direct and indirect? 
C. This is not an artificial division; it is a 


characteristic which language itself has aſsumed; 
it must be pointed out to the learner, that, when 


such instances occur, he may be able to discover, 
abstract, and arrange for examination, the three 
eſsential parts of reasoning. When the pupil can 
discover each combination by noticing its charac- 
teristics, he will much more easily find the mem- 


thus, 
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bers of a proposition, and the component parts of 
an act of reasoning, than he could poſsibly do by 
wading through an undistinguiched maſs of 


variety. 


B. Please to supply the hypothesis, and state the 


preceding example fully. 


E. Yeu. 


EXAMPLE VII. 


Major : 
Hypothesis, 


þ THOSE WHO are deceived in their schemes of 
ambition are disappointed; 


Minor 


THE rRouD are decezved in their schemes of 
Hypothes1s. 


ambition ; 


Aſserting ! * 
nts; HE Therefore, THE PROUD, are disappointed. 


Instances sometimes will occur, especially in 


familiar conversation, wherein the reasoning pro- 
position is negatively expreſsed; as 


Afcerting | PETER endeavours to be a scholar; 


Proposition. 


Reasoning ? Or [else, or otherwise,] uE would not dedicate 
* ſ all his time to study, 


But the reasoning proposition may be rectified ; 


Prop.) PETER tndtavours to be a scholar; 


Proposition. 


Nopoatien. Because uE dedicates all his time to study. 
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B. Please to illustrate the doctrine of indirect 
reasoning by a few examples, quoted from good 
authors. 

C. The following is a quotation from Shaftes- 
bury, letter the first, concerning enthusiasm : 


S 1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
7 
$4 
7 
LI 
Y 
„ 
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o 
f 
} 


Af: sert ing 


— 2 ** TRuTH is the most pobwezful thing in the world; 


Reasoning a ; : 
Proposition.) Since EVEN fiction itself Must be governed by 1r.“ 


Here ?ruth is the minor term, and is regularly 
subjected in the aſserting proposition; but, in the 
reasoning proposition, it is represented by the pro- 
noun 2!, forming a part of the predicate ; and part 
of the predicate itself is subjected. The reasoning 
proposition may be rectified thus, 


Piepen. TRUTH is the most poboerkul thing in the world; 


Reaconing Since [for, or because,] iT must govern ever 
P tion. . F 
* fiction itself. 


B. Pray how will you proceed, now that the 
oblique proposition is rectified, to discov er the 


major hypothesis? bl 
C. There is nothing more easy; we have only, | li 
as I have before observed, to take the predicate of 1 


the reasoning proposition, which is the minor 
hypothesis, let it be preceded by an universal sign, 
and join thereto, by a proper copula, the major 
term; thus, 
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THAT WHICH, [EVERY THING WHICH, or 
WHATSOEVER, ] must govern even fiction itself, 
is the most pow22ful thing in the world. 


This, then, whether good or bad, is the major 
hypothesis on which his lordship's conclusion de- 
pends; that is, it is taken for granted, that, to what- 
ever the attribute forming the middle term is 
applicable, the attribute forming the major term 
may be ascribed also, with truth, the minor term, 
the attribute forming the middle term is declared 
agreeable as a minor hypothesis, and, of course, 
the attribute forming the major term must be 
finally declared agrecable with truth also.“ Here 
what we noticed page 94, is again exemplified, for 
the copula exhibiting the agreement between the 
universal sign and middle term, in the major hypo- 
thesis, is modal, and, of course, the copula of the 
minor hypothesis is modal also. 


B. Are not the eſsential members of an act of 
reasoning sometimes divided by auxiliary or ex- 
traneous matter? | ; 

C. Very frequently, as in the following ex- 
ample of oblique reasoning, taken from No. 447 
of the Spectator. 


ꝓ—E— — — 4 .: —— — —— ——— —— — — 


| See Eſsentials of Logic, page 147, 
+ 
# 
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[antes ©: oy Tur VOIGE: OF REASON is mort to be regarded 
Propoultin. — than the bent of any Piesent inclination; 


I 


— [b * the rule above-mentioned] e 


a will ar length come over to REASON [though 


Proposition.) we can never force reason to comply with 
2 inclinationl “)! 21209 -1 
GOT] ProytroOg tf OAT 28 2253 213 
In the preceding sentence, there is an obvious 
enthymeme; and the auxiliary or, extraneous 
matter stan ds between crotchets. The words, the 
voice of reason, form the minor term. and are re- 
gularly subjected i in the aſcerting Proposition; but, 
in the reasoning proposition, the word” intlination 
is subjected, and the word reason, representing the 
minor term, will be found in the latter part of the 
predicate. 'The intervening matter may, however, 
be discarded, the reasoning proposition rectified, 
and the example stated in direct order; this, | 


. 


Tur voice or REASON is mote to be regarded 


Aſc erting 
than the bent of any present inclination ; 


Propo: 41tion. 


Reasoning . : 8 - 4 
Prop»-ition. Since ir will at length bring inclination over to it. 


82 v5 11 1 
8 B. Fe en then, to the preceding, rules, 
now. the reasoning proposition is rectified, the 


major hypothesis may be supplied; thus, . 

THAT WHICH, [or WHATSOEVER] will ar J-ngth 

bring inclination over to it, is mort to be regarded than 
the bent of any prteent inclination. 9 
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C. Yes, this is the major hypothesis, in which, 
an aſsociation of attributes is admitted, 7. e. it is 
taken for granted, that, to whatever the attribute 
forming the middle term may be ascribed, the at- 
tribute composing the major term may be ascribed 
also; the first, as a minor hypothesis, is ascribed to 
the voice of reason, and of course its aſsociate is 
applicable to the voice of reason also. 


B. Will the preceding examples be sufficient to 
illustrate the doctrine of indirect reasoning ? 

C. I will just add an example, in which both 
propositions are taken obliquely, and then proceed 
to another subject. 


„% is an inslence natural to the wealthy, to affix, as much as 
in them lies, the character of a man to his circumstantes. Thus it 
it ordinary with them 10 praise faintly the good qualities of those 
below them, and gay it is very extraordinary in such a man as he 
is, or the like, when they are forced to acknowledge the value of 
him whose lowneſs upbraids their exaltation.” 

Spectator, No, cdlxviii. 


The two preceding periods compose an enthy- 
meme; the sign of reasoning is thus, signifying on 
this account, or therefore. The word wealthy, in 
the reasoning proposition, is literally the minor 
term, and it is afterwards twice represented by the 
pronoun them, and once by the word they, printed 
in Roman letter. This enthymeme may be 
rectified thus: 
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Tux WEALTHY are maturally 50 intolent as to 
— affix as much as in them lies, the character of a 
man to his circumstances ; 


Therefore, Tit v ordinariiy praist faintly the good 
qualities of thase helow them, and gay it is very 
Propostion. & txtraotDitiary in such a-man as he is, or the like, 
| when they are forced to acknowledge the value of 
iim whope lownels npdraiws vheir'eraltation, 
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B. Pray whos a * mean by fire i 
reasoning ? | 
C. When the reagoning is __ the two "fi 
conditions and aſserting proposition are fully ex : it 
preſsed. Now, besides omitting the major or "2 q 
minor hypothesis, which reduces the reagoning to "i 
an enthymeme, it is very common also to abridge 
one of the, to propositions composing an en- j 
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"EXAMPLE I. e 
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„. Ts . — any;cliipsis 0 rlefect 4 in the pre- 
ceding example ? 

C. Most certainly; but we are so accustomed to 
abbreviations in farrfliar hangtiage, that we perceive 
not when they occur. It has been frequently ob- 
served, that, where the reasoning 1s direct, and only 
two propositions are AFrelcch the same word or 
words, either literally or by substitution, singly or 
comprehended in a collective number, must be 
subjected in each popes Foposition. Now, here it may 
be obseivbd. that te word 7 puntohment fortis the 
minor term, and iSSthjaretTnA the aſserting pro- 
position; but, in the reasoning proposition, it is 
neither subjected again nor indirectly represented 
in any parti of the predicate; and of ours there 


must be an ellipsis 8. 17 17 


* 


9 v1» (T7463 | SY 
B. How Will Yoi! proceed, ned, to discovei 
what worde ate neceſvaty to make tlle concatenation 


Ht: w2 21 on 2211 II. 22 7 d e J's: 7 oh 21210 


0 TRE ber way 1510 state the afserting OA 
postti6rt; and: int order to form the reasoning pro- 
posſtion, insert, after the conjunction! ber, the 


pronoun 1, as a substitute for the mindr term 
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punishment, when the deficiency will readily. pre- 
sent itself, as will ien the e cx- 


ample:- e 41, 01 id ations bates) w 


py S * 


1 4 7 WP : 1 

„ 09 $14 3: 4 > ICs | 9" If | & 5 i 
sert in 

— hoster! is neceſsary 3 


a — 4 24 —— 4644311 
ee 7 [:T enforces e 0 goo order, 
Proposition. TRY ui he rupported;* 14 
1 Sai 202k A norfmod 132 0.) » 

Thus, the, concatenation. is ,cuontined, and the 
words between crotchets, though not expreſsed in 
familiar language, must be understood to make 


the sense complete. 


1 


B. Of what use can it be to search after a few 
words omitted, if the meaning be understood. 
C. I is most certainly of no importance on or- 
dinary occasions, but, if we wish to enter into the 
analysis of language, and examine the ground on 
which each act of reasoring depends, that is, to ec 
distinctly the, hypotheses on which an aſsertion is 
supported, we must know how to supply such el- 
lipses as are neceſsary to complete the concatenation, 


B. Pray exhibit the major hypothesis understood 


in the preceding enthymeme. 
„ 


WHATSOEVER enforces obedience to god order, wh ich 
must be supported, is — 


- 


This is the major hypothesis; and here it 18 
taken for granted, that, wherever the attribute 
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forming the middle term might be applied, the 
major term neceſsary might be applied also; the 
first is declared applicable to the word pumisbment, 
as a minor hypothesis, and to punishment also we 
must admit that the other is equally applicable. 


B. Is elliptical reasoning common? e 

C. Very common. An act of elliptical reason- 
ing will be found in the following dentenec, con- 
cluding No. 74 of the Rambler: os 88 


EXAMPLE II. 
“ What is read with delight is commonly retained; becanig. 
Pleacure always secures attention,] but books which are consulteg by 
occasional neceſrity, and perused with i impatience, teldom Jrave any 
traces on the mind. | 


Here the words between crotchets compose an 
act of elliptical reasoning. The concluding. part 
of the sentence forms no part of the reasoning; and 
is only employed to exhibit a contrast to what is 
affirmed in the aſserting proposition. This act of 
reasoning may be re-stated, and the proper upper 
ment in thus, | 


Afeerting WHAT is READ WITH DELIGHT is Commonly 
Proposition. retained ; | 


Because [iT affords] pleature [which] . 


Reaconing 
SECUres attention. 


Proposition, 


— £2- 


* 
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Thus we behold an afserting and à reasoning 


proposition, cotriprising a major, middle, and miner 
term; and the minor term, consisting of the words 
what is read with delight, is represented in the 
reasoning proposition by the pronoun 17, which, 


together with the words affords and which, forms 


the supplement neceſsary to complete the concate- 
nation. The major hypothesis may now be supplied 


according to the preceding rules, and thus every 


member of a perfect act of reasoning will be 


expreſsed. 

Instances will frequently occur, wherein the minor 
term only, as the subject of one of the two propo- 
Sitions, is omitted; as, 5 


EXAMPLE III. 


* The playof Timon is a domestic tragedy, and therefore strongly 
fastens on the attention of the reader.” 


Johnson's Observations on Shakespear's Plays. 


Here the play of Timon, is the minor term, and this 
is not expreſsed either literally or by substitution in 
the aſserting proposition, but a representative is 
understood, and may be inserted thus : 


Reasoning . . : 
— Tux PLAY or Tiuo is a domestic tragedy ; 


And 


Alerting Hagar [ur] strongly fastens on the attention 
Proposition. of the reader. 
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Tnstances will occur, though not .equeytly, 
eee minor, and part of the major term will 
be omitted in the aſserting proposition, and it re- 
quires some 8 le the defect; as, 


, * * 0 
ry - * k 0 t 1 
EF - * «4 *% 


1 "EX AMPLE Iv. 


— 


LF ws devel in the end takes from-all, 3 e on 
* takes from any one; it were foolich madneſs in the shiparcck 
Y os pe, ae all Sinks but the corrow, to cave that.” 


1 


Etrea TIepoerras, <econd edition p. 270. 


Reasoning 


Since DEATH in the end takes from all, aubattoever 
Ps vpositiun, 


fortune or force takes from any one ; 


{[1T sbould indute us to consider that] it weze 


Afeerting foolich madneſs in the shiptoreck of worlvly 
an ( things, where all sinks but the sorrow, to save 
that. 


B. Is an act of reasoning ever both indirect and 
elliptical ? 


C. Yes, frequently; as, 


EXAMPLE V. 


« The 6 thegs aphy and etym ology, though imperfect, are no- 
imperfect for want of care, but because care will not always 1 
Succeſsful, and recollection or information come 100 late for use. 


Preface to Johnson's Dictionary. 


In this sentence, the aſserting proposition is ad- 
mitted to be true, and then a reason is stated, on 
which its truth is declared not to depend; after this 
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another reason is given, on which the aſsertion is 
said to be grounded. The matter may be rectified, 
and the ellipses supplied thus: 
Aferting 5 ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY are 
Proposition. - 
I tmprefect; | 
Not [because THEY] want care, 
N But because [THEY could not be rendered perfect 
— | by]care[which] will not always be miccęſiful, and 
recollection or information come too late for use. 


Reasoning 
Proposition. 


Sometimes the reasoning propos tion of an en- 
thymeme is elliptical, the language irregular, and 
stated in the form of an interrogation, comprising 
extraneous matter; as, 


EXAMPLE VI. 


« Of all the sons of vanity, [those who well with the prarces 
<vhich they hear from their own tongues] are surely the happiest 
and greatest; for what is greatneſs or hatpineſs but independence 
on external influences, exemption from hope or fear, and the power 
of cupplying every want from the common stores of nature, which 
can neither be exhausted nor prohibited?” 


S 
_— — 5 = „ > 
WY — = I 


Rambler, No. cxciii, 


+ > — 


Now here the words between crotchets compose the 
minor term, and the proposition stated as an interro- 
gatory is certainly a reason, on which the preceding 


——ů — 


alsertion is grounded. The sign of reasoning is in 
for ; but it is not poſsible to reduce the proposition | | 
into direct order, and complete the concatenation | | 

, | N 


* See another example of elliptical indirect reasoning, p. 44. 


Q | 1 
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without a supplement, and some such modification 
of the matter as follows: 


THOSE WHO SWELL WITH THE PRAISES WHICH 


Aſcerting ; THEY HEAR FROM THEIR OWN TONGUES are 
e eurtly the happitat and greatest of all the sons ot 
vanity; 


For [TnEVYI defend not on external influences, 
Reaconing [ are] exempt from hope or fear, and | poſceſs] the 


Propurition Y Power of cup hing every want from the common 
Stores of nature, which can neither be exhaucted 
nor prohibited; 

F<:ranemus I But, 2. e. be-out [that, and] what is greatneſs or 

ns happineſs? 


There are instances to be found, though they 
are not common, wherein the force of a reason is 
evident, but it is stated in such crooked, elliptical, 
and indirect language, that some verbal alteration 
is absolutely neceſsary to convert it into a regular, 
major, or minor hypothesis. Such an alteration, 


however, will not obscure but elucidate the sense; 
let us view the following instarce: 


EXAMPLE VII. 
But, as the excellence of every power at ears only in its e- 


rations, not to have reaton, and io have it useleſs and unemployed, 
is neariy the ame. f 


Rambler, No. clxii. 


Here the sign of reasoning is as, and the aſserting 
proposition is regular; now, if we regard the sense 
of the reasoning proposition only, and not obscure 
it by endeavouring to imitate the verbal dreſs 


which the doctor has chosen, the example may be 
regularly stated; thus, 
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[Tohave] RFA50N USELESS AND UNEMPLOYED 
>. is to have] THAT WHICH is not brought 


Proposition. 
into operations 


Aſerting 
Proposition. 


UNEMPLOYED, is ncarip the same as not to 


1 [to have] RTASON USELTES AxD 
have it. 


— 


To which the major hypothesis may be added; 
thus, 


[To have] THAT WHICH is not brought into of eration 
is nearly the same as not to have it. 


This example, let it be observed, differs from 
every other which has yet occurred; for the attri- 
butes composing tlie major, middle, and minor 
terms are neither applicable to persons nor things, 
but are referable to infinitive poſseſsion, signified 
by the words 7o have, standing between crotchets, 
and thus the universal sign enters into the minor 
hypothesis. But still this is not a new species of 


reasoning, for we may discard all the infinitive ' 8 
members, and abstract the three terms ; thus, \s 
: iq 

Major Term. , 

Neazly the same as nothing. i | 
Middle Term. FA " 

Brought into operation. 1 

Minor Term. | i 
REASON USELESS AND UNEMPLOYED, | | 

i 
And the example may now be exhibited in the "q 
usual way; thus, 8 

Q 2 


Dr 
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Major 2 WHICH is not brought into operation is 


Wyporheiis. ( nearly the same as nothing; 
1 | REas0N USELESS AND UNEMPLOYED is not 
Hypothesis, brought into operation; 


Aſcerting t Therefore, rEAgoN USELESS AND UNEM- 
ropes PLOYED is n.arly the same as nothing. 


B. Is elliptical reasoning ever expreſsed in the 
mode of single substitution ? 

C. Yes; as will appear in the following sen- 
tence from Johnsou's Idler, No. 52. 


EXAMPLE VIII. 


&« It is certainly more wie, as it is more safe, to top before he 
touc hes the utmost limits, since every step of advance will more 
and more entice him to go forward, till he shall at last enter into 
the receſ5es of voluptuouneſs, and sloth and despondency close the 
paſcage behind bim. 


Here, the aſserting proposition being in the mode 
of single substitution, the pronoun it, may be dis- 
carded, the real subject of the aſserting proposition 
aſsumed, and a proper supplement inserted; thus, 


To sro BEFORE HE TOUCHES THE UTMOST 

Proportton, N LIMITS is certainly mort wise, ag it is moze 
saft [than to proceed ;] 

Since [ir may prevent a man from approach 

ing where] every step of advance will more 

and more entice him to go forward, till he 


Reasoning, 

EATON all at last enter into the receſses of volup- 
tuourneſs, and sloth and despondenty close the 
Paſsage behind him. 
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Thus the infinitive member, forming the minor 
term, is subjected in each proposition, and the 
ellipses are supplied between crotci.cts. 


B. Is elliptical reasoning ever stated in the mode 
of double substitution? 


C. Ves; as is exemplified in the following 
schtence; 


EXAMPLE IX. 


« It is a complaint which has been made from time to time, 
and which seems lately to have become more frequent that | English 
oratory, however forcible in argument, or elegant in expreſsion, 
7s deficient and inefficatious, because our speakers want the grace 
and energy of action. 


Idler, No. xc. 


Here the principal only, standing with the 
reasoning proposition between crotchets, is eſsential 
to the reasoning, and the preponent and substitutes 
compose an extraneous remark upon the fact de- 
monstrated. The eſsential members may be ex- 
hibited with the supplement; thus, 


— 


ENGLISH ORATORY, HOWEVER FORCIBLE IN 
— « ARGUMENT, OR ELEGANT IN EXPRESSION, 
is deficient and inefficacious; 


Reaconing | Because [ir is delivered by] our speakers [<oho 
ES want the grace and energy of action. 


The following period from No. 152 of the 
Rambler, presents another instance; 
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- EXAMPLE X. 


% That, letters N 0uld be toritten with etrict conformity to 
nature, is true, because nothing but conformity to nature can make 
any composition beautiful or just. 


Now here it will appear, that the aſserting propo- 
sition is stated in the mode of double substitution, 
thoughonly one substitute is expreſsed, as is exem- 
plified page 22. Discarding the preponent, then, 
let us state the principal as an aſserting proposition, 
and insert a substitute for the minor term after the 
sign of reasoning, when the words omitted will 
naturally present themselves - thus, 


LETTERS should be foriften with strict confors- 


Afeerting 
mitp to natuze; 


Proposition. 


Because [ rnHEY can repretent] nothing but ſ i. e. 
be- out] conformity to nature [which] can make 
a composition beautiful or just. 


Rea coning 
Proposition. 


Here the words understood are supplied between 
crotchets. The particle ut, according to Mr. 
Horne Tooke's etymology, in this sense, means ge- 
out. Thus the rational concatenation is rendered 
complete, and the language is perfectly intelligible. 


B. Is there any other form of elliptical reason- 
ing which it will be neceſsary to notice? | 


C. Yes; there is in familiar reasoning a form 
still more elliptical, wherein nothing but the major 


ä — 
* 
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hypothesis is expreſsed, and the reader or hearer is 
left to supply the minor hypothesis and aſserting 
proposition. Previous, however, to offering any 
examples to illustrate this mode of reasoning, I 
think it neceſsary to make still some further ob- 
servations on the structure of reasoning. 

I have already observed, that, in one kind of 
reasoning, it is either expreſsed or understood as a 
major hypothesis, that a substantive, representing a 
claſs of persons or things, and an attribute are uni- 
versally agreeable with, or repugnant to each other, 
either purely or modally. Now, in this kind of 
reasoning, the minor term is always comprehended 
in the claſs represented by the middle term. It, 
therefore, the md4dle term be agreeable with the 
major term, the minor term must be agreeable 
with the major term also, and vice versa. This is 
the reason why the copula between the middle and 
major terms in the major hypothesis, and the 
minor and major terms, in the aſserting proposi- 
tion, must be of the same kind, as observed 
page 94. Thus the minor term Peler, is com 
prehended in the middle term mau, and, as the at- 
tribute mortal is declared by a pure copula to be- 
long to the whole claſs of mankind, it must be 
ascribed to Peter by a pure copula, when singled out 
from the multitude. From these remarks it may 
be observed, that if there were no general terms 
there could be no reasoning; for, if the middle 


. 
„ mne PW 
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term man only represented one particular being, it 
could not comprehend the minor term, and we 
could only aſsert, without reasoning, that Peter is 
mortal. 

Now, whenever a middle term or reason con- 
sists of a common noun, or a fragment conveying a 
nominal signification, the immediate representative 
of some claſs of beings, it must, as the subject of 
the major hypothesis, comprehend every person or 
thing to which that denomination is common, 
even though the sign all, every, no, or not, be 
omitted ; and the minor hypothesis must be a con- 
genial proposition, because it must shew that the 
minor term is a being comprehended in the claſs 
signified by the middle term; as, 

Major. Man is oubfect to disappointment; 


Hy pothesis. 


Minor 
Hy pothesis. 


Piero lbn.] Therefore, PETER is gubfect to disappolntinent. 


\PETER is a man; 


Now here the minor hypothesis is a congenial 
proposition, and man, to whom disappoint ment is 
attributed in the major hypothesis, must mean 
every inan, or else Peter, though a. man, may be 
one excepted, and not liable to the attribute com- 
posing the major term. And if the term man were 
applicable only to one individual, it could not form 
a reason, that is, represent a claſs of beings in which 


the minor term Peter is comprehended.* 


0 


* Sce Essentials of Logic, page 87. 
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Let us now view the word man as a middle term 
or reason, comprehending the whole claſs of man- 
kind, in an example where each and every man is 
excluded, from, or declared repugnant to, the 
major term, to shew that the attribute composing 
the major term is repugnant to an individual re- 
presented by the minor term. 


EXAMPLE XI. 


_ is, NO man is omnipotent ; 


Minor . 
A poche. } CASAR was a man; 


| 2nd WW Therefore, Cæs AR was not omnipotent. 


Thus the minor hypothesis is a congenial pro- 
position. and the word man, as the middle term or 
reason in the major hypothesis, signifies every man, 
or all men, without exception, who are excluded 
from the application of the attribute omnipotent by 
the particle no, for it signifies the same as saying, 
that no one of all mankind is omnipotent ; and this is 
neceſsary, for, if every one were not excluded, 
Czsar, the minor term, may not be liable to the 
exclusion, and the reasoning would be consequently 
uncertain. Thus, then, it appears, that universality 
must always be implied, and if words were not 
general, that is, applicable to more than one indi- 


vidual person or thing, there could be no 
reasoning. 


R 
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| Sometimes, indeed, an infinitive member, re- 
presenting an action, or paſsion, will have a sub- 
stantive signification, and be aſsigned as a reason, 
but still it must be in some degree general; as, 


EXAMPLE XII. 


or 


By puchesic. To do goed is laudable ; 


Mike To AFFORD COMFORT TO THE UNFORTUNATE 
H thesis. a 
28 is 70 do good; 


Aſeerting en TO AFFORD COMFORT TO THE UN- 
EO FORTUNATE is laudable. 


Even here it may be observed, that the middle 
term is general and universal; for every good action 
is compretended, and of course, with the rest, the 
special action, to afford comfort to the unfortunate, 
composing the minor term. Thus every mid- 
dle term or reason must be general, and when 
it represents a person or a thing, it must compre- 
hend all the persons or things subject to that gene- 
ral denomination. But most commonly the mid- 

dle term or reason will be found to consist only of 
a gencral attribute, referable either to persons or 
things; and it is admitted in the major hypothesis, 
that where onc attribute is, there another attribute 
which is its universal aſsociate, will also be found. 
Or, when the attributes are repugnant to cach 
other, it is admitted, in the major hypothesis, that 
where one is there the other cannot be. 
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Whenever the middle term appears as an attri- 
bute, the major hypothesis, as we have already ob- 
served, consists of two propositions, and the first 
copula . shews the kind of connexion between the 
universal sign and middle term, and the second exhi- 
bits the kind of connection between the middle 
term and major term. Now, in this sort of rea- 
soning, it is not the middle term, but the unirersal 
5/21, which comprehends the minor term ;- for the 
middle term, being an attribute, can comprehend 
nothing. The same kind of copula, therefore, as 
Joins the universal sigu to the middle term, must 
join the minor to the middle term, in the minor 
hypothesis, whether pure, modal, congental, or re- 
pugnant, as we have already remarked page 94. 
From what has been remarked, it follows, that 
whenever the reason or middle term has a sub- 
stantive signification, the minor hypothesis must be 
always a congenial proposition; but when the 
middle term is an attribute, the minor hypothesis 
may be either a congenial proposition, as in the 
second example, or repugnant, as in the tenth ex- 
ample of the third chapter.“ 


—>- 


— 


* It was owing to a total ignorance of this kind of reasoning by attri- 
butes, and of propositional analysis, that so groſs an error exists in 
what is called Aristotle's Special Rules of the First Figure of a Simple 
Syllogism, wherein it is said, that, © in the first figure, the minor pro- 


R 2 
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An attribute forming the middle term, is pre- 


ceded, in the major hypothesis, by the universal 


signs whosoever, whoever, he who, those who, every 
one who, persons who, or no one who; whatsoever, 
whatever, things which, every thing which, nothing 
which, or the like, when the attribute composing 
the middle term is referable to persons or things ; 
and whensoever, whenever, or when; wheresoever, 
wherever, or where, when the attribute composing 
the middle term is referable to time or place ; as, 


EXAMPLE XIII. 


WHOSOEVER, [ WHOEVER, or HE WHO] expects 
univerial applause will be disappointed. 


| Now here it is taken for granted, that where the 
attribute expects universal applause is applicable, 
there the attribute disappointed is applicable also, 
and when the mind has within its view, from pre- 
vious reading or conversation, an individual to 
whom the attribute expects universal applause is 
applicable, it would certainly be superfluous to ex- 


proposition must always be affirmative.” Now, this is only true, where 
the middle term has a substantive signification: but the reasoning by 
attributes is a thousand times more prevalent, and when we reason by 
attributes, it is as common to find the minor proposition a negative, in 
the first figure, as an affirmative. Thus, example the tenth, chapter the 
third, is in the firxt figure, and the minor proposition is negative. Many 
similar instances may be found in the further progreſs of this work. 
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preſs the minor hypothesis and aſserting proposi- 
tion, and say, | 


SUCH A PERSON expects universal applause ; 
Therefore, such a PERSON will be disappointed. 


The mind, indeed, can as readily supply these 
two members in this mode of reasoning a it does 
the major hypothesis in an enthymeme, where no 
more than a reasoning and an aſserting proposition 
are expreſsed. Again, suppose a person were 
reading or conversing concerning the character of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and it was said, that, 


EXAMPLE XIV. 


NO ONE WHO, [or NO PERSON WHO] was fond of 
the splendor of equipage, and the achuisition of power, could bear 
with any tolerable fortitude a sudden gripe of adversity, 


In this hypothesis, a repugnance of attributes is 
admitted, and there is no difficulty in perceiving 


that the attribute composing the middle term is ap- 


plicable to Cardinal Wolsey, as a minor term, 
and of course the attribute composing the major 
term must be repugnant to the Cardinal. Now 
this being understood, it would surely be unne- 
ceſsary to add, that 


CARDI SAL WoLsEy was fond of the splendor of equi page 
and the acquisition of power, 


And, 


Therefore, Caxpar WorsEx could not bear with ang 
toltzable fortitude a sudden gripe of adversity, 
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Sometimes two or more attributes are declared 
agreeable or repugnant, with reference to time or 
place, which time or place usually forms a part or 
the whole of the minor term. 

Supposc we beheld a fruit tree cut down while 
in bloſsom, and its foliage fading in consequence, 
and it was said, | 


EXAMPLE XV. 
WHENEVER a free is cut down its foliage begins to fade. 


Now, if we subjoin the minor hypothesis, and * 


YESTERDay this free wwas cut down ;; 


It surely would be unneceſsary to add the as- 
Serting proposition, and say, 


Therefore, YESTERDAY its foliage began to fave. 


Again: in an observation concerning war in 
any particular country, it it were said, that, 


EXAMPLE XVI. 
WHEREVER «ar rages, calamity will bs found; 


It would certainly be superfluous to add, that, 


Ix GERMANY war rages; 


Therefore, ix GERMAN x calamity will be kound; 


Since this is sufficiently known to the reader 
or hearer, by previous intimation, which renders 
Such tedious repetition unnecelsary. 
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It should, however, be observed, that when the 
minor term represents time or place, the propositional 
matter, both in the minor hypothesis and aſserting 
proposition, will be neceſsarily deranged to shew 
the parts of reasoning distinctly. Thus the proper 
order and division of the reasoning propositions in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth examples would be as 
follows: 


This tree was cut doton pestezdap; 
War rages in Germany. 


But this conversion of the matter, it will be seen, 
is neceſs-ry to an obvious and orderly display of 
the parts of reasoning. 


Now, in the whole practice of mankind, there 
can be no other modes of reasoning than the two 
we have just noticed; namely, first, that wherein 
an attribute or attributes forming the major term 
are declared in the major hypothesis, agreeable 
with, or repugnant to every person or thing subject 
to the general denomination, which forms the middle 
term, toshew that one or more individuals, signified 
by the 171or term, must also be agreeable with, or 
repugnant to the said attribute or attributes, because 
the said individual or individuals are subject to the 
said general denomination: and, secondly, that 
wherein we admit, in the major hypothesis, an 
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universal agreement or an universal repugnance 
between two or more general attributes, in order to 
shew that where one is, there the other must be; or, 
when they are repugnant to each other, to shew 
that where one is there the other cannot be found. 
And all the forms of simple reasoning that I have 
ever discovered, (even when, for distinction's sake, 
we admit of a difference between the obvious, regu- 
lar, and causal enthymemes,) do not excced six; 
namely, the causal, regular, obvious, and hypothetical 
enthymemes; the reasoning by major hypothesis 
alone; and the Slim. The reasoning by 
major hypothesis alone is the most elliptical, 
(there being only a middle and major term ex- 
preſsed,) but it is the most prevalent of all other 
forms of reasoning. It is thus men reason when 
they are said to treat a subject generally, not de- 
scending to particulars; but when this sort of 
reasoning is exercised by a skilful orator or writer, 
the allusions are sufficiently clear. This sort of 
reasoning occurs occasionally in parliamentary 
debate, and is sometimes employed with admirable 
effect. But when the object intended as a minor 
term is not understood by the readers or audience; 
i. e. when the object alluded to is not known, a series 
of general hypotheses becomes dull and uninterest- 
ing. Now, as a proper knowledge of this sort of 
reasoning is of the utmost importance to every 


* 
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speaker and writer, and will give a man a decided 
advantage over another of equal abilities who is un- 
acquainted with it, I will endeavour to illustrate 
it by a few quotations from the Rambler : 


EXAMPLE XVII. 


* MEN WHO [I. e. ALL THOSE WHO, or WHO- 
EV ER] have Vattered themselves into this opinion of their ozun 
abilities look down on all who waste theiz lives ovez books, as 2 
race of inferior beings condemned by nature to perpetual pupilage, 
and fruitleſzly endeavouring to remedy thcir barrenneſs by inceſsant 
cultivation, or succour their keebleneſs by gubsidiary strength. 


Rambler, No. cliv. 


Now it will be seen, by recurring to the paſsage, 
that Dr. Johnson intends the attribute composing 
the middle term to apply to © the wits of these 
happy days,” as a minor term, which he mentions 
in the paragraph preceding the above sentence; 
and, if the attribute composing the middle term be 
applicable to the wits of these happy days, the attri- 
butes composing the major term must be appli- 
cable to the wits of these happy days also, because 
the two attributes are declared aſsociates in the 
hypothesis. 

In the second paragraph following, the doctor 
states another major hypothesis, the middle term of 1 
witch is certainly intended to apply also to the wwits 1 
of thes? happy days, as a minor term; thus, 

$ 
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EXAMPLE XVIIL. 


© A MAN, [or WHOSOEVER is] elated by confidence in his 


natural vigor of fancy and tagacity of conjecture, soon concludes 


that he alreary poſseſses whatever toil and enouizy can confer.” 
Now it would surely be needleſs to add, that, 


Tarr wirs OF THESE HAPPY DAYS are elated by confidence 


in their natural vigor of fancy and sagacity of con- 
jecture: 


Therefore, THE WITS OF THESE HAPPY DAYS £00N con- 


clude that they already poſseſs whatever toil and enquiry 
tan confe}, - | 


It is moreover very common to state a series of 
major hypotheses, without ever expreſsing, or even 
hinting at the minor term, that is, the person or 
thing, time or place, to which they may be appli- 
cable, this being left entirely to the reader or 
hearer. 

In fact, every universal proposition, that is, 
every proposition whose subject is the characteristic 
sign of a whole claſs, or whose subject consists of 
an universal sign and general attribute, may be 
considered as an act of elliptical reasoning, though 
sometimes, even when the writer or speaker has a 
particular object in view, it is not easy to discover 
what minor term is referred to. Such propositions 


—ä— —— — — — * 
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* See Efxcntials of Logic, page 63. 
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may be offered as a series of universal truths ; but, 
as I have before observed, when no particular 
minor term is perceived by the reader or audience, 
the matter will be very uninteresting. It is for 
this reason, I presume, that, after a series of major 
hypotheses, an ingenious writer will sometimes in- 
troduce a fictious name as a minor term, in order 
to interest the reader to attend to his instruction. 


The following quotation, from No. clxii of the 


Rambler, will present us with three major hypo- 
theses immediately following each other,. for each 
of which the reader will find no difficulty in sup- 
plying a minor term, to which the attributes com- 


posing the middle terms are applicable or repug- 
nant : 


EXAMPLE XIX. 


„No man can safely vo that by others which he might do 
by himselk. ; 


Now, to any male of the age of maturity the 
middle term man is applicable, and of course to no 
such person is the attribute composing the major 
term applicable. The doctor continues, thus; 


EXAMPLE XX. 


« HE THAT indulges negligence. will quickly becom 
ignorant of his own affaizs.” 


$ 2 
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Now, I have little doubt but the reader will find 
within the circle of his own acquaintance 'one who 
mdulges negligence, and to him, it the hypothesis be 
good, the major term is also applicable. And,” 
says the doctor, 


EXAMPLE XXI. 


© HE THAT rerusts without reserve, will at last be 
dectived.“ 


Some also may be found who rus? without re- 
gerve; and all such, if the hypothesis be admitted, 


will be liable also tg the attribute composing the 
major term. | 


In the same page the doctor continues to reason 
with the major hypothesis only ; thus, 


EXAMPLE XXII. 


* WHEN men fee! weakneſs increasing on them, they 
naturally Desire to rest from the struggles of contradic⸗ 


tion, the fatigue of reagoning, the anricty of cizcum- 
spection.“ 


The attributes in this hypothesis refer to time ;* 
and at that time when the first attribute, namely, 
the middle term, is applicable, the train of attributes 
composing the major term, if the hypothesis be 
admitted, will be applicable also. 


j 


See another example, page 55, beginning, When a man shuts 
hiniselſf up,” &c. 
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EXAMPLE XXIII. 


„% WHEN they {7z. e. old Nen! are hourly tormented 
with pain, they are ętdom able to bear ary ned dictuy: 
banc?, and conetder all opposition as an addition to 
misery, of which they kel already more than they tan 
patiznt!'y endure.” 

Now, whenever the first attribute is applicable, 
the second attribute is applicable also, and that 
identical point of time will form the minor term. 

In a subsequent paragraph of the same number, 
the doctor has introduced, for the sale of illustra— 
tion, the fictious, though characteristic name of 
Thrasybulus, as a minor term, and thus, in a sort 
of anecdote, as and renders interesting his ge- 
neral reasoning, fixing in his detail the points of 
time which from the minor terms of the two pre- 
ceding examples. Thus do wiitings abound 
with this kind of reasoning in almost every page. 

For further examples, sce the following numbers 
of the Rambler: Period 2, Paragraph 2, No. clxiv. 
Period 1, Paragraph 1. Period. 2, Paragraph 2. 
Period 2, Paragraph 2, No. cxclii. | | 

It will, indeed, be uscleſs to refer ta any more 


particular instances, since similar examples may be 
found in almost every paragraph, which is not em- 


ployed in narrative, throughout that celebrated 
work. 


=. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF 
FAMILIAR COMPOUND REASONING. 


B. Wuur is familiar compound reasoning ? 
C. What I call familiar compound reasoning, is 


an enthymeme which may be reduced into two 
or more acts of reasoning ; as, 


es 8 PeTer should 5:ffer because he has delibe- 


Proposition. rately committed a crime, 


Aer, H destrves no pity, 


Now, the reasoning proposition of this hypotheti- 
cal enthymeme is an act of reasoning of itself, and 
may be abstracted and distinguished; thus, 


1 [7. e. give or grant that] PER should guffer, 


Reasoning . : . 0 
Propocitizn. Because HE has delrberately committed a crime. 


This I call the E compound, and its cha- 
racteristic is, that the reasoning proposition of the 


enthymeme forms one or more acts of reasoning of 
itself. 
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Now, by adding a reason to the afserting propo- 
sitio n of the preceding example, there will appear 
an hypothetical enthymeme, consisting of an aſsert- 


ing and a reasoning proposition, each of which 

will be also an act of reasoning of itself; as, 
Rea · on ing If PeTer should feEr because he has delibe- 1 
— rately committed a crime, LE 
Aſzerting ( HE deserves no pity, because he shes no marks 
Mropocerion 4 of penitence. | 
This example, by admitting positively the con- | | 

ditional proposition, may be reduced ; thus, '1 

, * 

Avertive \PzTER chould aufftt, 1 
Peaperitien.) Because uE has deliberately commitied a crime. 4 
And, : 
Ar. ering ; 


Pooth. He des: reg no pity, 


R- ioning 3 2 3 N 
Prepositian -] Because NE 5bewws no marks of penitence. =: 


This T call the 7rinal compound, and its character- 
istic is, that each member of the enthymeme forms 
one or more acts of reasoning of itself. The in- 
ferior act of reasoning comprised in one or both of 
these component parts I call an auxiliary cnihymeme. 
The trinal compound occurs but seldom, and re- 
quires no further exemplification; but the 6/177y 1 
compound is frequently employed, especially in de- 
bate, and deserves particular attention. Let us, 
then, view the following quotations ; 


A . 
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WW 
+ /* bo fs 12 7.3 +» #: * 1 52 y "z + 
I think the public debt is the Heaviest burden on 
| the constitution; | 
— . \ . 1 
Aon | For I conitder every Eundred pounds of it as a 
Can IJ l | , 19 
La- meme | perpetccal mortgage in the hands of the crown, 
capable of being perverted to the mort corrupt 
Pur poses of influence or oppreſtiou: 
And, 


Thercfore, I would ęattifit: much to be relieved 
kzom it. 


Praposit ion. 


Afcerting 
Mr. Sheridan, Parliamentary Debate, Friday, July 10, 1789. ' 


Here the two first propositions form a complete 
causal enthymeme, and, collectively, they form a 
reason on which the final aſserting proposition is 
grounded, as will appear by taking the whole in 
the order of a causal enthyineme ; thus, 


Afcerting 
Proposition. 


U would cacrificz much to le r:lieved from the 
public debt; 
Because I think it is te heaviert burden on the 
consitution; [and] I conmuer every hundred 
unds of it as a perpetual mirigape 1 
Reaconing 2 / 5 4 7 7 Se 713 the 
Proposition. | hands of the crown, capable of being perverted 


to the moct corriipt pie ese of influence or 2 


1 preſion, 


Thus the example, as first stated, forms, collec- 
tively, what we calla regularenthymeme, the reason- 
ing proposition of which is of itgcif a causal enthy- 
meme; and, as stated in the second place, it forms, 
collectively, a causal enthʒ meme, with two middle 
terms, connected by the conjunction ard, standing 
betwcen crotchets. 
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The following is an example exactly similar to 


the last: 
"** think that lowering the duties, so as to de⸗ 
prive the smuggler of all chance of continuing 
| the traffic with any degree of auct es, is rather 
— too hazardous an experiment to be ventured | 
Enthymeme, upon; 1 n 


Because [I am aware, that] the revenue already 
derived from tobacco is too considerable in the 
amount to be lightly given up: 


Therefore, I have chosen the leſs dangerous mode 0 

Atterting ok changing the duty krom the customs to the 

N pg ercise, and ok applying the additional check of 
the excise survey. 

Mr. Pitt, Parliamentary Debate, Tuesday, June 16, 1739. | ] 


* 1 


Thus, now the ellipsis is supplied, the example 
may be converted into one causal enthymeme, as 
in the preceding instance. 

Now, as a familiar act of reasoning may be ex- 
preſsed either in the order of a causal, obvious, re- 
gular, or hypothetical enthymeme, so the binary 
compound will aſsume a different appearance ac- 
cording to the order in which the auxiliary enthy- 
meme, forming its reasoning proposition, may be 
stated. In the first example the reasoning propo- 
sition forms a causal enthymeme, but it being ＋ 
preceded by the particle , the whole of the auxi- y 
liary enthymeme is evidently taken conditionally, | 


T 


— 
— \- 


* 


i 
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and is not divided into two lines, but stands in 
Italic as a middle term. The reasoning propositions 
of each of the preceding examples also form causal 
enthymernes, but they are taken positively, and not 
conditionally. This, then, is the only difference 
between the first and the two subsequent examples, 
as will appear by re-stating the first example, and 
taking the whole of the auxiliary enthymeme posi- 
tively, distinguished into two lines; thus, 
Auxiliv'y | PETER sukeers, 


Causal 


Enthymeme. (Because AE has delrberately committed a crime; 


— * \ Therefore, uE deserves no pity. 


Thus, the three examples of the binary com- 
pound exactly correspond with cach other. 


Let us now view the first example, when the 
reasoning proposition, forming the auxiliary mem- 
ber, is converted into an hypothetical enthymeme; 
thus, 


1 g If PęrFR has deliberately committed a crime, 
He should gufftr; 


Unchymeme. 
—— And] therefore uhr deserves no pity. 
Now this has quite the appearance of a new 
compound, but the only difference is in the form 
of the auxiliary enthymeme. 


There are still two other modes of arrangement 
in which the Li compound sometimes appears, 
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especially in colloquial reasoning. These I will 
endeavour to illustrate, and, for the sake of variety, 
introduce a different example, which the reader 
may readily transpose into all the preceding 
orders: 


Afterting I A PRUDENT MAN will never hazard his fortune 
®ropoion- # upon the ilsue of a single game; 


Because | for, as, or since] yt may be reduced 

Enrhymcme. J to poverty, 

If ux happens to be unfortunate. 

In this example the aſserting proposition of the 
auxiliary enthymeme is preceded by the sign of 
rcasoning, because, and the reasoning proposition of 
the auxiliary enthymeme by the conditional sign, . 
But most commonly the conditional sign imme- 
diately follows the sign of reasoning, and the 
reasoning proposition of the auxiliary enthymeme 
is taken parenthetically; thus, 


Aſserting 
Proposition. 


oh PRUDENT MAN will never hazazd his fortune 
upon the iſsue of a single game; 


Auxitiaty ! Because, (if uE happens to be unfortunate,) 
Enthymem®. ( He may be reduced to poverty. 


The following sentence, delivered by Mr. Pitt, 
in the House of Commons, on Monday the 8th of 
March, 1790, is a binary compound, wherein the 
alserting propoxition is indirect, and the reasoning 
propositions comprise two auxiliary enthyme- 
mes : 

1 


1 


＋  __ * * = — N. 
. 


— 
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* The natural impreſsion which this [petition of Captain 
Williams | at first made on my mind, was to agree to 
enter upon the enquiry ; because, if the petitioner was 
innocent, he ought to be acquitted, and if guilty, he de- 
served the severest puntshment the law could inflict.” 


Let us, then, rectify the aſserting proposition, 


supply the ellipses, and distinguish the example in 
the order in which it was delivered; thus, 


At first, 
Aſcerting Hor [petition] made the natural impreſsſon on my 
roposition. | 
3 mind, to agree to enter upon the enquiry; 


Reaconing 3 [1T induced me to think that] if the peti- 
Propoation. 4 tioner Was innocent, he ought to be acquitted; 


And because ir induced me to think that] if 
— 2 [the petitioner was guilty,] he deer ved the 
Severest punishment the lau could inflict. 


Thus, here appears an aſserting proposition follow- 
ed by two reasoning propositions, in each of which 
an hypothetical enthymeme is comprised. This, 
perhaps, will be better demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing statement : | 


[Tus PETITION zuduced me to think that] 


Fypothetical 
Enthymeme 


And, 


= THE PETITIONER was zunocent, 
He ought to be acquitted ; 


Hypothetical 
Enthy meme. 


He deserved the sevezest punishment the laty 


If THE PETITIONER was gri/y, 
could inflict, 


At first,, | 
Aſcerting ) Therefore, 17 made the natural impreſeion on my 
Propourione {© mind to agꝛee, to enter upon the enquiry. 
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The words neceſsary to complete the concaten- 
ation, supplied in the two reasoning propositions, 
evidently offend the ear, for one of the chief cha- 
racteristics of elegance in language is brevity. 

Now, it is clear, that these auxiliary enthy- 
memes form one reason, on which the alserting 
proposition is grounded, as will appear by taking tlie 


enthymemes with the supplement, as one middle 
term ; thus, 


Afoerting 2 PETITION made the n:tuzal impreſsion on my 
Propozition-t mind, to agree to enter upon the enquizy} 


Because ir 7nduced me t6 think that if the peti- 

1 0 tioner was innocent, he ought to be acquitied, 

Proposition. and if guiliy, he deser ved the severest punisb- 
/ ment the law could infiict. 


These are all the modes in which I have ever 
seen this compound arranged; it will frequently, 
indeed, like all other forms of reasoning, be found 
elliptical and indirect, and its members sometimes 
divided by parenthetical or extraneous matter, 
but this endleſs variety it would be. impoſsible to 
exemplify. Nothing will enable the student to 
supply ellipses, to rectify obl.que language, and to 
discover the eſsential members of reasohing, when 
divided by extraneous matter, but a cornpetent 
knowledge of propositional analysis; and this can 
only be acquired by exercising on a variety of 
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subjects. I have been particular in explaining 
the binary compound, because it is an useful com- 
bination, and occurs very frequently in oratorical 
reasoning. 


B. Do any other compounds occur in familiar 
reasoning? 


C. Ves; the next I call the"alternate compound ; 
it is generally abridged in familiar language; 
thus, 


Reasoni > . 
— SHAKESPEAR'S PLAYS are uni vertalhy admired; 


Alerting! If, therefore, Tux are not ingenious productions 
1 . K , 
ropoww { Trey must have obtained a false zeputation. 


In this example, the major hypothesis, which is 
not expreſsed, comprehends an alternative; to de- 
monstrate this, I will exhibit all the parts implied 
and expreſsed; thus, 


+ 


EVERY PLAY WHICH is wniversally ad. 
Major 


Bypothesls. mired, must either be an ingenious production, 
or must have obtained a false reputation. 


Minor * , . . 
— þ SHAKESPEAR'S PLAYS are unverally admired, 


Aſtertin 


Proposition. be ingenious productions, or must have ob- 


Ver SHAKESPEAR'S PLAYS must either 
tained a false zeputation. 


Or, it is to the same effect, if we expreſs the as- 


serting proposition in the manner it was first 
stated; thus, | | 
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Afterting If, therefore, THEY are not ingenious productions, 
Propomtwm. g TuEy must have obtaintd a false reputation. 


Here, it will be observed, is but one middle 
term, and one minor term, but there are two 
major terms stated in opposition to each other, 
with one of which the minor term must be de- 
clared agreeable, according to the major hypo- 
thesis; and thus the reasoning is evidently redun- 
dant, for the example may be divided into two 
distinct acts of reasoning. It will be neceſsary 
here to observe, that when there are either two 
major terms, as in the preceding example, or two 
minor terms, the aſserting proposition may be di- 
vided into two parts, as above stated, one taken con- 
ditionally and tlie other positively; this we shall 
have occasion again to remark hereafter. | 

The characteristic of the alternate compound is, 
that a choice of two major terms is offered in the 
major nypothesis. It may not be improper also to 
observe, that, when the allernale compound is used, 
there is sometimes a reason added finally to de- 


termine the choice respecting which of the major 
terms shall be adopted; as, 


Re1:onin , a er Od * 
Propeitien, } OHAKE3PEAR'S PLAYS are univercally admired ; 


Aſerting | If, therefore, Tutu are not ingenious pꝛoduttions, 
abt Tux have obtaintd a falet 2rputations 
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Aſcerting, Hs, however, stems improbable; 


Proposition 
Because THEY have been esteemed by foreignert, 
Reaconing . LS | 
Propodtion- when translated into di fferent languages, and 
kave stood the test of ages. + . 


Thus, by the acquisition of these component 
members, the example 1s enlarged, and the alter- 
native decided. When it aſsumes this character, 
I call it the aernate compound determined. 

Now, it is proper to view the example and ob- 
serve how these three acts of reasoning are com- 
bined. 

The major hypothesis does not affirm that 
plays which are unieersally admired are either Inge 
nious productions, or that they have obtained a false 
reputation, but only adroits, that one or the other of 
these opposite attributes must be an aſsociate with 
plays, to which the middle term is applicable; s0 
that the admiſsion of one of the major terms to be 
agreeable with the minor term, Shakespear”s plays, 
will be constantly a reason for the exclusion of 
the other. This will appear sufficiently evident 
in the following reduction : 


If [. . give or grant that] SuAKESPEAR's PLAVS are 
ingentous productions 


Anch it will follow, from the major hypothesis, 
that, 


Tuer have not obtained a false reputation. 
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IF [. e. give or grant that] SHAKEBPEAR'S PLAYS are 
not ingenious productions ; 


And then it will follow, from the major hypo- 
thesis, that, 


Trey have obtained a false reputation; 


But, 
THIS seems improbable ; 


What seems improbable ? 


IT gems improbable THAT [Suarxzsrean's PLAYS should 
have obtained a false zeputation ;] 


Why ? 


Because uE have. been escemed by foreigners, when 
translated into different languages, and have toad 
the test of ages. : 


Thus the words, this s cems improbable, or it seems 
improbable, have the effect of a preponent denying 
the probability of the agreement of the minor term 
with one of the major terms, on the authority of 
the reason finally aſsigned to direct the choice; 
and thus the probability of its agreement with the 
other major term is fully implied. 


The next combination which we shall examine, 
I call the compound of equality ; it is thus er 


ated in familiar conversation: 
U 
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Afcerting 
Proposition. 


his own property, 


If PeTzr be legally competent to the die pogal of 
Joun must be competent [also; | 


ene SAW THEY have [both] reacted {he years of 
Proposition. 71 aj ori ty. 


Here are two minor terms, one major term, and 
one middle term. Now, there being two minor 
terms, namely, Peter and John, the aſserting propo- 
sition is divided into two parts, shewing, that on 
condition the major term be applicable to one of 
the minor terms, it must be equally applicable to 
the other ; because they both agree with the attri- 
bute composing the middle term. The whole of tlie 
major term is expreſsed in the first instance; but, 
when applied to John, in the second, to avoid 
tautology, the word competent is substituted for 


legally competent to the disposal of his own property. 


The two conditions and aſsertion proved may 
be fully expreſsed ; thus, 


© WHOSOEVER has reached the years of majo- 
| Whothezis, vi is legally competent to the disposal of his 


C © own property; FA 
Vf. 
Minor _— has, or * 8 reached the Years 
H h Te - y . 
ypothesis. Joux has, So A of majority; 


Pere is, Fares 3. legally competent to 
rue 155 And, oy And EZ 4 thedisposal ok their 
Joun is, Coun oben property. 
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Or, the aſserting proposition may be divided 
into two parts ; one taken conditionally, and the 
other positively, as in the first statement. 

Now, this example may be divided into two 
distinct acts of reasoning, by applying the major 
and middle terms to the minor terms, Peter and 
John, separately. But this can never happen, even 
though there be two minor terms, except the 
middle term will apply to each minor term both 
collectively and individually. 

In the following instance there are two minor 
terms, and the aſserting proposition may be di- 
vided into two parts, one taken conditionally, and 
the other positively, as in the preceding example; 
but still it is not a compound, because the middle 
term applies to the two minor terms collectively, 
and not individually; thus, 


If 600D SENSE be desizable, 


Aſterting 
Mopksru must be desirable also; 


Proposition. 


Nessoniog Because THEY are accomplisbments which mutu- 
Proposition, ally enhance the value of each other, 


Thus, the middle term, in this example, ap- 
plies to the two minor terms collectively, and not 
individually; this, therefore, is not a compound, 
for, though the minor term is composed of two 
distinct parts, namely, good gene and modesty, they 
do not apply individually, but compose one com- 
pound whole. 

U 2 


* * 
* D . 
— 
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Sometimes the compound of equality will cons'# 
of two middle terms, two minor terms, and one 


major term; an instance of this kind occurs in the 
preface of this work, in the following words : 


If 1T be neceſsary ro uxDERSTAND THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ONE WORD AND 


Afzerting AN OTHER, 


P 1 = |; 
roposition. IT 10 [also] neceſcarp TO UNDERSTAND THE 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ONE PROPOSITIONAL 
C COMBINATION AND ANOTHER ; 


Worps are the parts of which prope- 
gitions are composed, 
— Fe Because And, 
Poros frioxs are the parts of which 
a discourse is composed. 


Here the minor terms are infinitive members, 
and the aſserting proposition is stated in the mode 
of single substitution. The parts of this compound 
may be expreſsed fully; thus, 


To know the parts of which propo- 


sitions are composed, 


Major And, | 3 [equally] 


Hypothesis. : nectſsa ry. 
To know the parts of which a dis- 
course is composed, 


To UNDERSTAND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
ONE | WORD] AND ANOTHER, is to know [the 
parts of which propositions are composed; 


Minor And, 


Hypothedls To UNDERSTAND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


ONE [ PROPOSITIONAL COMBINATION] AND 


ANOTHER, is to know [the parts of which a 
discourse is composed.] 
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. \ To UNDERSTAND THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN ONE 
WORD AND ANOTHER, 


U 
Lk 

Aſcertin® 15 And 

gde. 5 ue hare [equally 
2 To UNDERSTAND THE pir— necelsary. 
—— 


| FERENCE BETWEEN ONE 
'PROPOSITIONAL COMBI- 
J NATION AND ANOTHER, 


Or, the aſserting proposition may be divided into 
two parts, as first stated in the mode of single sub- 
stitution; thus, 

If, therefore, IT be neceſsary To udDbrRSTAUD THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ONE WORD AND ANOTHER, 


IT is [equally] neceſeaty To UNDERSTAND THE DIFFER+ 
ENCE BETWEEN ONE PROPOSITIONAL COMBINA- 
TION AND ANOTHER, 


Thus, it appears, that, though our familiar ab- 
breviations be exceedingly short, all these conditions 
must be understood; and no man can detect the 
fallacy of another; that is, exhibit distinctly the 
particular conditions wherein the fallacy is con- 
cealed, and bind his opponent down to a sort of 
mathematical proof, who 1s unacquainted with 
propositional analysis. | 


In order to shew what part of the preceding ex- 


ample we commonly expreſs, I have distinguished, 
between crotchets, in the minor hypothesis, the 
words employed in the reasoning proposition of the 
familiar abridgment. Thus it appears that we use the 
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aſserting proposition, divided into two parts, expreſs- 
ed in the mode of single substitution, as above stated: 
of the middle term we only employ the attributes 
which, in the full example, are ascribed to 7fritive 
knowledge and infinitive understanding; and of the 
minor terms, the term words only is preserved 
in one instance, and the term propositions, for propo- 
ilſonal combination, in the otlier. 

In the mathematics, indeed, the compound of 
cquality is constantly employed. It ĩs certain, tliat 
the relations between one numerical combination 
and another are all equally true and indisputable, 
and, when comprehended, appear much more 
distinct to the view of the mind, than moral, or 
intellectual relations; but still it is neceſsary fre- 
quently to aſsume a simple relation, to which the 
mind is accustomed, and can view with ease, to 


prove, that the relations between combinations 


more complicated and remote, bear the same pro- 
portion to each other ; and thus an abridgment of 
the compound of equality is employed ; 


If Nix be the third or TwexTyY-sEveN, 
TarinTyY-oONE must be the third or NixETy+- 
THREE ; 


Aſ-erting 
Proposition. 


Rentoning Because, THEY bear the came proportion to each 
OY other, as one does io three, 


— 


This example may be expreſsed fully; 
us; * 38: 1210 
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F \ NUMBERS WHICH Bear the came proportion 


Major 
—— ) to each other, as one does to three, must be 


{ equally] thirds ; 


bear the tam 


NiNE, AND TWENTY- SEVEN, proportion to 
Minor 
nypoth. \ And, each _ as 
Tuixry-oxz, NIN ETTI- THREE, % 905 79 
three. 
} 8 5 NiNE, AND TWENTY-SEVEN, 1e 

sert — 

A t . kT) 
Prope. { i And, ſequally] 
THIRTY-ONE, @ NINETY-THREE, thirds. 


Or, the aſserting proposition may be divided into 
two parts, as stated in the first instance. 


The extraneous words, shewing the equality, 
with which the major term applies; are placed 
between crotchets. . 

The characteristic of the compound of equality 
is, that two or more minor terms are declared 
equally agreeable with, or repugnant to one major 
term. n! 


B. Are there other compounds which you do 
not call familiar? 

C. Among a number of unmeaning fabrics in 
ancient logic, denominated compound syllogisms, 
there are two structures which deserve particular 
attention; first, because, though they are not 
often used Kaki in familiar language, yet, they 
are composed of those familiar forms of reasoning 
which have never before been distinguished, and 


which it is the particular object of this work to ex- 
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plain; and, secondly, because, with some small de- 
viation, they sometimes are found; and, when 
properly understood, may be used with great force 
and elegance. 


B. Pray what are these compounds ?* 


C. One is called the epichirema, and the other 
the dilemma. 


B. Please to exemplify them. 
C. The following is a a regular example of the 


epichirema : : 


Major © I THAT WHICH retards the progreſs of trade is 
Byporkeats: J ruinous to Gyeat Bultain; 


[ Because i depri ves the jabourer of the 3 
ce support, and nn the tource 7 the 


revemie.] ) 
Minor cis, þ WAR retardi the eee of trade,” 
Tor e vt interrupts the exportation of manufac- 
tured articles ; | 
Aſzerting 


Propocition. Therefore, WAR is ruinous to Great Britain. 


This structure is nothing more than a yllogism 
wherein the major and minor hypotheses form 
each a causal enthymeme. 

The additional members are placed between 


crotchets, and may be abstracted ; when a simple 
syllogism only will remain. < 


8 . 
— —_— — fine 
* * — = A « rr 
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By uniting the middle terms, however, an epi- 
chirema may be reduced into one causal en- 
thymeme; thus, 


War is ruindus to Great Britain; 


Because ir retards the progreſs of trade, deprives the 
labourer of the usual means of support, interrupts the 
exportation of manufactured articles, and diminishes the 
Source of the revenue. 


B. Pray give an example of the dilemma. 
. Les. | 


/ 
1. Hz wHo WRITES ON GENERAL TOPICS must 
either 5upport popular prejudices, or oppose them 


2. If ns swupports them, [i. e. popular prejudices, ] 
- 3. He will be condemned by the intelligent; 

4. If ur opposes them, Ii. e. popular prejudices, ] 

5. He will be condemned [by the ignoꝛant; 


6. Therefore, ux wHo WRITES ON GENERAL TOPI1-.$ 
will be condemned. 


In this compound there are three distinct acts 
of reasoning. The first is the reasoning proposi- 
tion, and the sixth is the aſserting proposition of 
what we call a regular enthymeme. These, 
namely, the first and the sixth, may be abstracted 
from the four intermediate propositions, and ex- 
hibited with the major hypothesis; thus, 


X f 5 
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VWHOSOEVER either pte popular prejudices, or ap- 
poxes them, will be condemned; 


HE wHO WRITES ON GENERAL TOPICS must either n- 
port popular prejudices, or oppoe them; 


Therefore, ux wHo WRITES ON GENERAL TOPICS will 
be condemned. 


Now, there are here two distinct middle terms 
of opposite signification; and, it may be observed, 
that one consists of the attribute mpport popular pre- 
judices, and the other of the attribute oppose popular 
prejudices, The four intermediate propositions 
compose two hypothetical enthymemes, one shewing 
the consequence to be condemnation, supposing the 
minor term to agree with one of the middle terms, 
and the other shews that, if the minor term agrees 
with the other middle term, still condemnation 
will be its aſsociate; because both the middle terms 
are admitted to be universal aſsociates with the 
major term in the major hypothesis. Now each 
of these enthymemes is supported upon its own 
respective major hypothesis; since, besides the 
attribute condemned, composing the major term of 
the regular enthymeme, each has an additional 
fragment explaining the means by which con- 
demnation will be applied; and, to distinguish 
these fragments, I have placed them between space 
rules. In order, however, to prevent all poſsible 


mistakes respecting the analysis of this compound, 


* 
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let us state the three aſserting propositions sepa- 
rately, and ask the question Thy, in order to disco- 
ver the reason on which each aſsertion is grounded, 
and then add, finally, the major hypothesis to each, 
when we shall find, that not only the aſserting and 
reasoning propositions are different from each 
other, but also, that the aſsertions depend upon dif- 
ferent conditions; as, 


FIRST. 


Afterting ( He wHo WRITES ON GENERAL TOPICS will be 1 
T " 1 . 4 
roposition condemned : ( | 


Why? | 4 0 


Reaconing Because u must either 5pport popular prejudices, = 
Proposition. or oppose 1 hem ; 


And, 


Major 2 * THOSE WHO either Sport popular 
flypotpiegts. prejudices, or oppose them, will be condemned. 


SECOND. 
Aſrerting |} HE wHO WRITES ON GENERAL TOPICS will be 
Proposition. 9 condemned by the intelligent; 
Why ? 


Reazoning ] Because lit is admitted by the particle zf that] 
—ͤ— HE Supports popular prejudices ; 


And, 


Major ALL THOSE WHO ppert popular prejudices 
3 will be condemned by the intelligent. 


X 2 
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THIRD. 


. ot 
Aſerting I WHO WRITES ON GENERAL TOPICS Wil 


Proposition. { be condemned by the iguorant; 

Why ? 

Renconing ] Because, [it is admitted by the particle zf, that} 
rs HE opposes popular prejudices ; 

And, 


Major ALL THOSE WHO oppose popular prejudices 
Hypothesis. a 
will be condemned by the ignorant. 


There is another mode of exhibiting the di- 
lemma, wherein an hypothetical enthymeme, with 
two major terms in opposition to each other, is first 
stated; then follows a causal enthymeme, shewing 
that the minor term cannot agree with one of the 
major terms; after this another causal enthymeme 
she ws that the minor term cannot agree with the 
other major term; and finally an aſsertion is made 


supported by an union of the two middle terms of 
the causal enthymemes; thus, 


HYPOTHETICAL ENTHYMENME. 


If THE PRINT REPRESENTING THE DEATH OF 


; GENERAL WoLFE does not measure exactly 
 Reasoning Z g 
Propeaition- eighteen inches and a half, by twenty-three 


and a half, exclusive of the margin, 


Porat.n, Ir must be bigger or lele. 


& 


* 
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: FIRST CAUSAL ENTHY MEE. 


Now, 
PE mn, Ir cannot be bigger; | 
Because, ir was engraved on a plate which mea» 


ang» Fl cured just nineteen inches by twenty-four, in- 
cluding a quarter of an inch of margin. 


SECOND CAUSAL ENTHYMEME. 


And, 


— Ir cannot be leſs; 


Proposition 
ä Because, 1T was fitted by a frame just nineteen 
— inches by twenty-four, allowing a quarter of 
an inch of margin ; 


Therefore, the exixT must meacure exactly 


Final 
Aierting" eighteen inches and a half, by twenty ⸗three and a 
Proposition. ha f 


Now, here the final aſserting proposition is 
grounded on an union of the two preceding middle 
terms, as will appear by re-stating it, and asking 


the question ; thus, 


Taz PRINT must measure exactly tighteen inches and a half, 
by twenty-three and a half; 
Why ? 
Because, 1T was engraved on a plate which meacured just 
nineteen inches by twenty-four, including a quarter of an 


inch of margin, and was fitted by a frame just nineteen 
inches by twenty-four, allowing a quarter of an inch of 


margin. 


5 
e e 
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If the reader wishes to view all the parts ex. 
preſsed and implied in this example, he may state 
each of the four aſserting propositions separately, 
and ask the question why, when the answer to each 
will form the reasoning proposition; and finally, he 
may add to each its respective major hypothesis, as 
in the reduction of the first example, and thus re- 
duce the compound into four distinct acts of reason- 
ing, in which every component part will be ex- 


preſsed. 


B. Are there any other genera! rules in the 
praxis of logic which requires exemplification? 

C. No; I think the rules which have been given, 
with the additional remarks accompanying the 
following quotations, will embrace every combina- 
tion in our language. 


B. With what intention do you give the follow- 
ing quotations ? 

C. I offer them to shew that the preceding praxis 
is not a theoretical fabric, but a practical system, 
built upon, and comprehending all, the character- 
istics of language; and to direct the student how 
he may proceed to distinguish and arrange the 


subjects on which he may have an occasion to 
exercise. 
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CHAPTER VII, 


GENERAL EXERCISES, 


EXERCISE I. 


RAMBLER, No. cxx1, 


PERIOD 1. 


T / T is very natural for young men to be vehement, acrimonious, 


% and 5evere.” 


ANALYSIS. 


For young men to be vehement, acrimonious, and 
Severe, is vey natural. 


OBSERVATION. 


This sentence is a proposition stated in the mode 
of single substitution. In the analysis, I have dis- 


carded the substitute it, and have aſsumed the pro- 
per subject in its place. The predicate, printed in 
black letter, may be distinguished by drawing two 
lines underneath the words with a pen. 
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PERIOD II. 


« For as they seldom comprehend at once all the conteguenced 
of a position, or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and more 
experienced reasons are restrained from confidence, they form their 
conclusions with great precipitance.””, 


ANALYSIS, 


YouNs MEN form theiz conclusions with great precipitanct; 


Because THEY se/dom comprehend at once all the conse- 
quences of a position, or perceive the difficulties by 
which cooler and more experienced reasoners are re- 
strained from confidence. 


OBSERVATION. 


In the text, it will be observed, that the minor 
term, young men, is represented in both proposi- 
tions by the pronoun hey, but in the aſserting pro- 
position of the analysis I have resumed the proper 
minor term. The sign of reasoning in the text is 
for as, but, for these words, in the analysis, I have 
substituted the conjunction because. Thus, the 
analysis is a complete causal enthymeme, and the 
learner may distinguish the parts, by drawing a 
double line under the major term, printed in black 
letter; a single line under the middle term, printed 
in Italics; and a single line over the minor term, 
and the pronoun hey, its representative, printed in 
small capitals. | 
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PERIOD III. 


* Seeing nothing that can darken or embarraſs the que tion, 
they expect to find their own opinions univerzally prevalent, and l 
are inclined to impute uncertainty and hesitation to a want of F i 
bone ny, rather than of knowledge.” A 


ANALYSIS. 


Tazy [z. e. YOUNG MEN] expect to find then own opinions 
univezsally prevalent, and are inclined to impute uncer- 


tainty and hesitation to a want of honesty, rather than 
of knowledge ; 


Because THEY] cee nothing that can darken or embarraſs 
the question, 


| | 9 
OBSERVATION. 1 
This period also, it appears, is an act of reason- 5 

ing. The three terms may be distinguished, as 


q 
we have before observed, by making a double | 
score under the major term; a single score under i 
the middle term, and a single score over the 1 
minor tern. The language is elliptical, and 4 


the supplement, in the analysis, will be found be- 
tween crotchets. The major hypothesis, in this and 
in the preceding act of reasoning, is an admiſsion 
of an agreement between the attributes forming the 
major and middle terms. 


145 


PERIOD IV. 


« He who adopts the sentiments of another, whom he has 
reason to believe iter than himself, is only to be blamed when he 
* 
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claims the honors which are not due but to the author, and endea- 
wours to deceive the world into praise and veneration ; for to learn 
is the proper busineſs of youth, and whether we increate our 
knowledge by books or by conversation, we are equally indebted 
to foreign aſcistancr. 


ANALYSIS. 


1. He is only to be blamed, 

2. Who adopts the sentiments of another, 

3. WMhom] he has reacon to believe wiger than himself, 
When 

4. He claims the honozg, 

5. Which are not due, 

But [z. e. be- out] 

6. | What is dur] to tbe author; 

And [when] 


7. [He] endeavouzs to deceive the world into praize and 
veneration ; 


For, 

8. To learn is the poper buzineſs of youth, 

And whether 

g. We intztase our knowledge by books oz by convezeation, 
10. We are tqually indebted to fozeign aſsistance. 


. OBSERVATION. 


Each of the two periods preceding this I have 
endeavoured to distinguish, in the analysis, without 
regarding the special propositions that may be em- 
ployed in the formation of any component mem- 
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ber. Of this period, however, (it being some- 
what complicated) I have exhibited distinctly, in 
the analysis, every special proposition. The pro- 
noun whom, between space rules, at the beginning 
of the third proposition, evidently belongs to the 
predicate; it might, indeed, have been placed 
subsequent to the subject; thus, 


He has reason to belitve whom wistr than himselk; 


but such a collocation wounds the English ear. 
The eighth proposition, though the substitute is not 
expreſsed, is evidently in the mode of single sub- 
stitution. The words between crotchets are sub- 
stitutes for some of the ellipses. The first seven 
propositions collectively compose one act of reason- 
ing by major hypothesis only, in which no parti- 
cular minor term is reſerred to. The matter of 
the major hypothesis may be exhibited ; thus, 


(HE WHO adopts the sentiments of another whom 

| he has reaton to believe witer than himself, is 

Major only to be blamed when he claims the honozs 

ypotheds, which are not du? but to the anthoz, and when 

| he endtavouzs to deceive the world into pꝛaise 
and veneration, 


Now, since blame is aſscribed only when the 
said claims and endeavours are manifested, it is 
implied, though not expreſsed, that no blame is at- 

YT 2 ; 


In. 


| 
i'F 
| 
| 
[ 
U 
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tached to any one who adopts the sentiments of another 
whom he has reason to believe wiser than himself, 
when no claims to honors, nor endeavours to de- 


ceive, are offered. To prove the truth of this im- 


plied aſsertion, the doctor offers, in the eighth pro- 
position, an elliptical reason, and the sign of rea- 
soning is for. The proposition implied, and the 
reason aſsigned, may be stated in the order of a 
causal enthymeme : thus, 


A youTH is not to be blamed when ht adopts the sentiments 
of another whom he has reason to believe wiser than 
himgelf; 


IzBecause nE puriues] hit proper busineſs, [which] 7s to 
learn, 


„% And,” continues the doctor, to strengthen the 
reason aſsigned, ** het her we increase our knowledge 
by books or by conversation, we are equally indebted to 
foreign aſsistance.” 


PERIOD V. 


« The greater part of students are not born with abilities 


to construct systems, or advance knowledge ; nor can have any 
hope beyond that of becoming intelligent hearers in the schools of 


art, of being able to comprehend what others discover, and to re- 
p = 
member what others teach,” 


A greater part of students are not born with abilities to 
tonstzuct systems, or advance knowledge ; nor can have 
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any hope beyond that of becoming intelligent hearers in 
the schools of art, of being able to comprehend: what 
others discover, and to remember what others teach, 


OBSERVATION. 


This sentence being a general compound pro- 
position, consisting of one subjeet and several dis- 
tinct predicates, needs no comment. 


PERIOD VI. 


„Even those, to whom providence hath allotted greater 


srength of understanding, can expect only to improve a single 
ence,” | 


ANALYSIS. 
Even, 


Those, (to whom providence hath allotted greatez strength 


ok understanding) can expect only to improve a single 
science. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a general proposition, and in thecomposi- 
tion of the subject of which, the special proposition, 
standing between parentheses, is employed. The 
words to whom, in the subordinate proposition, 


though they precede the subject, are nevertheleſs a 
part of the special predicate. 


PERIOD VII. 


In every other part of learning, they must be content to follow 
opinions whith they are not able to examine; and even in that 
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which they claim as peculiarly their own, can teldum add more 
than come small particle of knowledge, to the hereditary stock de- 
volved to them from ancient times, the collective labour of a 
thousand intellects. 


ANALYSIS. 


They must be content, in every other paꝛt of learning, to 
follow opinions 


[TAhich] they are not able to examine; 
And 


They can seldom add in that [part of leazning] (which 
they claim as peculiarly theiz own) more than gome 
small particle of knowledge to the hereditary stock de⸗ 
volved to them from ancient times, the collective labour 
of a thousand intellects, | 


The preceding period is two genera] proposi- 
tions, connected by the conjunction and, the pre- 
dicate of the first comprises the special subordinate 
proposition immediately preceding the particle and. 
The predicate of the second proposition also com- 


prises a special subordinate proposition, standing 


between parentheses. The pronoun which, though 
placed between space rules at the beginning of each 
special proposition, forms a part of each special pre- 
dicate. | 
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EXERCISE II. 


GIBBON®s DECLINE of the ROMAN EMPIRE, Vol. ii. p. 208, 209. 


PERIOD I. 


« The exact balance of two religions continued but a moment: 
and the piercing eye of ambition and avarice oon discovered, that 
the profeſeion of Cbristianity might contribute to the interest of 
the present, as well as of a future life. 


ANALYSIS. 


The exact balance of two religions continued but a 
moment ; 


And 
The piercing eye of ambition and avarice goon Discoverey 
THAT © 


The profeſsion of Christianity might contribute to the 
interest of the present, as well as of a future life, 


OBSERVATION, 


This sentence consists of two general proposi- 
tions connected by the conjunction and; the or- 
der of the first is regular and obvious; the predicate 
of the second comprises a subordinate proposition 
which is indicated by the particle hat, in Italic 
capitals, immediately preceding it. 


| 
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PERIOD II. 


„% The hopes of wealth and honors, the example of an emperor, 
his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among 


the venal and obreguious crowds which uually fill the apart- 
ments of a palace.” 


ANALYSIS. 


The hopes of wealth and honors, the example of an 
emperor, his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, 


diffus:D conviction among the venal and obstquious 
crowds 


Which usually fill the apartments of a palace. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period is a general compound proposition, 
there being four distinct subjects; and the gene- 
ral - predicate comprises an incident proposition, 
which appears distinctly at the conclusion of the 
analysis. | 


PERIOD III. 


« The cities which signalized a forward zeal, by the volun- 
tary destruction of their temples were dictinguisbed by municipal 
privileges, and rewarded with popular donations ; and the new 
capital of the east gloried in the singular advantage, that Con- 
sStantinople was never profaned by the worship of idols.” 


ANALYSIS. 


The cities were distinguished by municipal privileges, and 
rewazded with populaz donations ; 
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Which signalized a forward 3eal by the voluntary destruc · 
tion ok their temples; 


And 


The new capital of the east gloried in the singular ad» 
vantage, THAT . 


Constantinople was never pꝛokaned by the worship of 
wols. 


OBSERVATION. 


This division consists of two general propositions 
connected by the conjunction and. The subject 
of the first comprises an incident proposition, 
which, in the analysis, immediately precedes the 
conjunction; and, in the predicate of the last, will 
be observed a subordinate proposition represented 
by the particle hat, standing in Italic capitals. 


PERIOD IV. 


& As the lower ranks of society are governes by imitation, the 
conversion of those who poſteſted any eminence of birth, of power, 
er of riches, was 500n followed by the dependent multitude.” 


TY 


ANALYSIS. 


THE CONVERSION or THOSE WHO  POSSESSED ANY 
EMINENCE OF BIRTH, OF POWER, OR OF RICHES, 
was goon follotved by the dependent multitude ; 


'- [Because ir influenced] the lower tanks 55 zoc iety 
| [ruhich], are governed & imitation. 


Z 
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OBSERVATION. 


This period is an act of clliptical rcasoning. 
The sign of reasoning in the text is as, for which, 
in the analysis, I have substituted brcause, this 
word, with the pronoun zf, tlie representative of the 
minor term, and part of the attribute composiug 
the middle term, is placed between crotchets. 


PERIOD V. 


De satuation of the common people vas purchaed at au 
cag rate, if it be true that, in one year, twelve thousand men 
were baptized at Rome, besides a proportionab!e number of women 
and children; and that a white garment, with twenty oy 0 f 
gold, bad been promi ted by the emper or 20 9 convert,” 


THE SALVATION OF THE COMMON PEOPLE was purt- 


cbas'd at an tasy rate, 
If 1T be trut THAT, 


Twelve thousand men, besides a proportionable number 


of women and children, were baptized at Rome in one 
year; 


And THAT 


A white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, had been 
promised by. the emperor to every convert,. 


OBSERVATION. 


There is in this period, it appears, first, a simple 
proposition affirming an agreement between a sub- 
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ject and a predicate in the common mode of ex- 
preſsion. Then follows a compound proposition, 

stated hypothetically i in the mode of double sub- 
stitution. The hypothetical proposition, of which 
the principal is compound, is afsigned as a reason to 
prove the truth of the first simple proposition; or, 

in other words, is offered as a reason to she w why 
++ The salvation of the common people was pur- 
chased at an easy xate.” The sense of this combi- 
nation, which is only a conditional proof that the 
purchase was made at an easy rate, would have been 
as fully expreſsed without the preponent, had the 
particle been placed immediately bs the 


principal. 


To exhibit this act of reasoning, in any regular 
form, it is neceſsary tœaſsume the term emperor, he 
being tlie proper agent, as a minor term, and to 
rectify the language of botli propositions, when it 
may be stated without the preponent; thus, 


If the zurkxox induced] twelve tleucand men, Beides 

a proportionable number of women and children, to be 

' baptized at Rome in one gear, by the promise of a white 
garment, and twenty preces of gold, to every convert: 


Hz purchased the salvation of the common people at an tas 
rate. | 


Here we behold a fair statement of this act of 
reasoning, in the order of an hypothetical enthy- 


" 3 2 
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meme, with a short supplement between crotchets, 
and those who are inclined may form the 
major hypothesis, according to the rules given page 
91; but every one will not, perhaps, be inclined 
to admit that this major hypothesis is an indisputable 
proposition; or that the author seriously con- 


sidered the middle and major terms as universal 


alsociates. 


PERIOD VI. and VII. 


% The powerful influence of Constantine was not circumscribed 
by the narrow limits of his life, or of his dominzons. The edu- 
cation which he bestowed on his tont and nephetus secured to the 


empire a race of princes, whose faith was still more lively and 


Sincere, as they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or 
at least the doctrine of Christianity. 


ANALYSES. -- 


THE POWERFUL INFLUENCE OF CONSTANTINE was not 
- circumscribed by the narroto limits of his like, oz of his 
dominions. 

[Since 1T was greatly extended by the] education that he 
bestowed on his sont and nephews [which] secured to 
the empire a race of princes, 

THE FAITH OF WHOM was $till more lively and sincere, 


As, or because [ir was imbibed] in their earliest infancy 
[by embracing] the spirit, or at least the doctrine of 
Christiani g. ' 


OBSERVATION. 


These two periods form two acts of reasoning. 
The first period regularly forms an aſserting pro- 


1 
4 
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position, followed. without any sign of reasoning, by 
an indirect elliptical heasoning proposition, ending 


with the word princes, which, appears rectified with a 


Y is 


proper fupplement | in the. analysis. Ihen, with- 
out any interruption, a second aſberting proposi- 
tion follows, to which another indirect elliptical 
reasoning propoxition is subjoined by the S)gn as, 


and appears rectified wich a supplement in the 
analysis. 


* 
% 
82 — 
180 


02 e 11 eee HE; 
PARR's IRENOPOLIS, p. 11, 12. 


PERIOD I. 


«© Tt may be caid that you are not forbidden to meet by the laws 
of the land, and therefore, that your meeting is irreproachable—- 
J admit the fact, but deny the conseguence. 


ANALYSIS, 


IT may be said THAT + 

Vou are not forbidden to meet by the laws of the 8 
And 

Therefore, [ 1T may be said] THAT 


Four meeting is irreproachablg— 
admit the fact, 


But 1 
II] deny the consequence. 
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i} | | OBSERVATION, gk 


* 
v 


In this sentence there is a regular enthyinerhe, 105 
[| which the reasoning proposition is "indirect ; "both 
{ the propositions composing the enthymeme are 
A «tated in the mode of double substitution; the pre- 
ponent and one of the süpslitutés, indeed, arc 


= omitted, in the text, before the aſserting Propos- 
i | tion, but I have inserted them between crotchets, in 
x the analysis. In one of the two propositions which 
j conclude the period, the doctor admits the truth of 


1 the reasoning proposition, and, in the other, denies 

| the truth of the aſserting proposition. If we ab- 
stract the act of reasoning, which the doctor means 
to combat, from the substitutes, preponents, and 


the two final propositions, it may be stated in the 
order of a causal enthy meme ; thus, 


* un ů — - 11 


2 


YouR MEETING is irrepꝛoachable; WITH 
Because 1T is not forbidden by the laws of the Jandl. 


Now, the major hypothesis here is a supposed 
universal agreement between the attributes forming 
A the middle and major terms; or, in other words, it 
is presumed, that, chat ever 75 not forbidden by the 
latos of the land, is ir-reproachable; But this is no: 
true, for there are many things, (as the doctor 
afterwards observes) which the laws do not forbid, 
and yet they are reproachable. I admit the 


4 4 


— 


* 
1 
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fact,“ says the doctor, that is, I admit the minor 
hypothesis, which is, that your mecting is not forbid- 
den by the laws of the land, but I deny the con- 
sequence, which is, that the major term irre- 
proachable, is appllicable to the minor term your. 
meeting; and this must be denied, because the | 
major and middle terms are not universal as- b 
zociates. Thus the fallacy, as is commonly the g 
case, is found to be in the major hypothesis. _ | 


P PERIOD II. 


© A good man, doubtleſs, 2027] not do any thing which the 
law interdicts. 


ANALYSIS. 


Doubtleſs, | — 
A good man will not do any thing 
{TMhich] the law intezdicts. 


OBSERVATION. 


I his is an act of reasoning by major hypothesis 
only, and if the middle term, à good man, be ap- 
plicable to any one of the persons to whom the 
doctor alludes, the major term, do any thing which 
the law interdicts, must be repugnant to him. This 
proposition includes in its predicate a special pro- 
position, beginning with the word which, between 
space rules. The word zuhich, though placed 
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es ._ "IR 


first, is evidently. a part of the predicate. The 
term doubtleſs, though called an adverb, has the 
effect of a special proposition in the nature of a 
preponent, and is applicable, not exclusively, either 
to the subject or the predicate, but is an extraneous 
remark upon the whole proposition. This may be 
exemplified by stating the matter generally in tlie 
mode of double substitution; thus, 


; 

\ 

j 

ſ 

F 

© 
* 

# 

| 


IT is doubtleſs, THAT 
A good man will not do any thing which the law inte2dicts. 


PERIOD II. 


But will he, therefore, do every thing which the laws have 
not interdicted 2") 


ANALYSIS. 6 


But, 
Will be, therefore, do every thing 
[$UHich| the laws have not interdicted? 


Or, 


Will A coop man do every thing which the laws have not 
interdicted 


Because nE will not do anything which the law interdicts? 


| g OBSERVATION. 


1 This interrogatory comprises, in its predicate, a 
fl Special Subordinate proposition; and it is demand- 
1 ed whetlier the attribute composing the general 
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predicate of the third period is applicable to every 
one, to whom the general predicate of the s&eond 
period is repugnant ; that is, whether 80 palpable 
an absurdity as the following proposition dan be 
admitted as a 1 hypothesis. 


14065 


WHOSOEVER will not ds any thing which fle Taw in 
terdicts, will do evezy thing which the latos 9 8 * in- 
terditted. 


Now, if this hypothesis were to be admitted, as 
the attribute composing the middle term is evi- 
dently repugnant to a goad man, the attribute com- 
posing the major term must be applicable to a 
good man. But this hypothesis is not good, as 
che doctor sufficiently demonstrates in many sub- 
sequent periods. 


PERIOD IV. 


Pill he not consider that there ts a spirit, as well as a letter 
even in human. laus? 


ANALYSIS. 


A spirit, as well as a letter, is tristent even in human 
laws; 


Will he [. e. a good man] not consider THAT? 
Or, 
Will he not consider THAT 


A spirit, as well as a letter, is eristent even in human latus? 
AAa 
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Here, it will be seen, that the word existent, in 
the analysis, is substituted for the word there, in 
the text, and this is always its proper signification 
when it precedes the verb, and causes the nomina- 
tive case to be taken after the verb, as in the present 
instance. Now, the first proposition, as stated in 
the analysis, is special, for it forms a part of the 
predicate of the second proposition, and is repre- 
sented by the relative that, in Italic capitals, as ap- 
pears in the second statement. The design of this 
period is to shew the absurdity of admitting, as an 
hypothesis, the proposition stated nearly at the 
beginning of the last page. 


- 


PERIOD V. 


« ill he, without discrimination and without restriction, 
infer the tacir 2probation of persons who framed, or persons who 
administer laws, from ite mere absence of direct and sfecific 
Prohibition?“ 


ANALYSIS, 


Will he infez without disczimination and without zestziction, 
from a mert absence of direct and gpecific prohibition, 
the tacit approbation ok persons 


Who framed [the laws ?] 
Or, 


[Will he infez, without digcrimination, cc. the tacit app2o- 
bation | of persons 


Who administer laws? 
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OBSERVATION. 


This sentence consists of two general interroga- 
tory propositions, connected by the particle or, and; 


in the predicate of each, a special incident propo- | 
sition is comprised ; its design, like the former 4 
period, is to expoxe the absurdity of the preceding 6 
hypothesis. 1 . 

PERIOD VI. 1 _ 


%% ill he forget that an external action may sometimes be ac- 
companied by motrues and effects, which, if the law-giver bad 
foreseen them, would have met with the most pointed reprobation?” 


ANALYSIS, 


Will he forget THAT | 


An external action may be accompanied — by 
motives and effects 


Which would have met with the most pointed zeprobation, 
If the law-giver had foregten them ? 


OBSERVATION. 


This period is one general proposition, and als) 

tends to shew the absurdity of the preceding hypo- 

thesis. The particle hat, in Italic capitals, re- 

presents all the remaining part of the sentence, con- 

sisting of three special propositions, which are em- 

ployed in the formation of the general predicate, 
the last of which is taken hypothetically. 

A a 2 
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PERIOD VII. 


_ . 46. Tystead of rejoicing that penalties are not insituted of 5uch 
a kind as to become equally snares to the harmleſs, and checks upon 
the forward, will he Ii. e. a good man] convert the caution or the 
lenity of the Jaw-giver into an occasion of disturbing that order, 


the precervation of which is the supreme and avowed object of law 
inelf? 


ANALYSIS. 


Will he convert the caution or the lenity of the law-givez 
into an occasion of distuzbing that ozder, (the preser- 


vation of which is the supreme and avowed object of 
law itself) instead of refoicing THAT 


Penalties are not ingtituted of such a kind as to become 


equally gnares to the harmleſs, and checks upon the 
forward ? 


OBSERVATION. 


This is still a further exposition of the absur- 
dity of the same hypothesis. The period consists 
of one general proposition, comprising in its pre- 
dicate two special subordinate propositions; the 
first i is taken parenthetically, and the second is re- 
presented by the relative hat, standing in Italic 
capitals. After exhibiting, forcibly, in nine sub- 
Sequent sentences, the fallacy of the hypothesis 
alluded to, the doctor concludes the section 


thus: 
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PERIOD VIII. 


Upon all these subjects human laws hold out to ys little 
tight, they impose upon us few restrictions, and yet, upon right 
apprehensions of these subjects, and upon the conformity of our 
actions to those apprehensions, depend our comfort, our reputation, 


our most precious interests in this world, and our dearest hopes in 
that which is to come. 


ANALYSIS. 


. 


Human laws hold out to ns little light upon all thest 
subfects; | 


They impost upon us few restrictions; 
And yet 


Our comfort, our reputation, our most precious interests 
in this world, and our dearest hopes in that (which 


is to come) depend upon right appꝛehensions of these 
gubfects, and upon the conformity of ouz actions to 
thoge apprehensions. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period consists of three general propositions. 
The two first precede the words and yet, and the 
third, which follows, is compound, and comprises 
within its general subject an incident proposition 
standing between parentheses. 
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EXERCISE IV. 


THE LETTERS OF YUNIUS, Letter the Far. 


PERIOD I. 


/ 


& The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much upon the 
administration of its government, that, to be acquainted with the 
merits of a ministry, we only need observe the condition of the 


people.” 
_ ANALYSIS. 


The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much upon 
the administ;ation of its government, THAT . 


We only need observe tbe condition of the people, to be ac- 
quainted with the merits of a ministry. 


OBSERVATION, 


This is one general , proposition comprising a 
subordinate proposition in its predicate, which is 
indicated by the relative hat, standing in Italic 
capitals. 


PERIOD II. N 


& If vue cee them obedient to the laws, prosperous in their in- 
dustry, united at home, and respected abroad, we may reasonably 


Pre ume that their affairs are conducted by men of experience, 
abilities, and virtue. 
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ANALYSIS. 


If ws cee them [i. e. the people] obedient to the laut, pros- 


perous in their industry, united at home, and respected 
abroad, 


We may rtasonably presume that their affairs azz con ; 
ducted by men of experience, abilities, and virtue, 


OBSERVATION. 


This sentence is an hypothetical enthymeme; 
and, by admitting positively the agreement be- 
tween the minor and middle terms, which is taken 


conditionally by the particle if, it may be transposed 


into all the other forms of reasoning. It may more- 
over be observed, that, though not distinguished in 
the analysis, the aſserting proposition comprises 


a subordinate proposition represented, or indicated 
by the relative that. 


PERIOD III. 


« If, on the contrary, we see an universal spirit of distrust 
and diſcatisfaction, a rapid decay of trade, diſsentions in all parts 
of the empire, and a total loſs of respect in the eyes of foreign 
powers, me may pronounce, without hesitation, that the govern- 
ment of that country is weak, distracted, and corrupt.” 


ANALYSIS. 


On the contrary, 


If we tee an uni vertal sirit of distrust and difeatisfaction, 
a rapid decay of trade, diſtentiont in all parts of the 


— 
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empire, and a total loſs of resfect in the eyes of foreign 
Powers, 


We may pronounte, without heeitation, that the govezn- 
ment of that country is weak, distratted, and corrupt, 


OBSERVATION. 


This is also an hypothetical enthymeme, ex- 
actly similar to the last example, comprising also 
a Subordinate proposition in the aſserting proposi- 
tion, represented by the particle ht. The words, 
on the contrary, have the effect of an extraneous 
conjunction, uniting the two periods, and signifying, 

at the same time, the contrast between them. 


PERIOD Iv. 


„ The muliitude in all countries are patient to a certain 
degree.” 


* 


ANALYSIS. 


The multitude in all countries are patient to a ttitain 
degree. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period needs no comment. 


PERIOD V. 


* usage may rouse their indignation, and hurry them inte 
exceſses, but the original fault is in government. 
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ANALYSIS. 2 ; 


Hl-usage may pouge their nu. and hurry them into 
exteſsts, 


But | 
The original fault is in government. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period consists of two general propositions, 


and the matter stands so perfectly in order that 


comment is unneceſsary. 


— 


PERIOD VI. 


Perhaps there never was an instance of a change, in the 
circumstances and temper of a whole nation, 50 sudden and extra- 


ordinary as that which the misconduct of ministers, has, within 


there few years, produced in Great Britain. 


ANALYSIS, 
Perhaps 125 71 


An instance of a change in the circumstances and temper 
of 2 whole nation never was existent, 80 — and 


ertraozdinazy, as that [change] 


[Thich] the misconduct of ministers has pꝛoduted within 
these few years in this countzy. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is one general proposition, comprising, in 
its predicate, a 8ubordinate proposition. The word 
there, which, in the text, displaces the subject, 

B b 
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is represented, in the analysis, by the word existent. 
The pronoun which, though placed first, between 
space rules, in the analysis, to avoid obscurity, isevi- 
dently a part of the predicate of the special propo- 
sition. The word perhaps, may be considered as 
a substitute for a special proposition or preponent, 
signifying a doubt of its truth. 


PERIOD VII. 


Men our gracious sovereign ascended the throne, we were 
a flourishing and contented people.” 


ANALYSIS. 
We were a floutiching and contented people, 


When 
Our gracious sovereign aecended the thꝛont. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a general proposition, including a special 
proposition in its predicate. The period, collec- 
tively, forins an universal proposition, or an act of 
reasoning, by major hypothesis, and the point of 


time,* in which our gracious sovereign ascended 


the throne, will form the minor term; as, 


WHEN our gracious 5overergn atcended the throne, we 
were a flourishing and cont:nted ptople ; 

ON Tue 25th or OcToBex, 1760, our gracious overeign 
ascended the throne ; ; 


Therefore, on THE 25th or OcToBEx, 1 760, we were a 
flourishing and contented people, 


See pages 126, 127, 
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: .  - PERIOD VIII. 9841 


© If the oy virtues-of a king tand have incured the 
happineſs of his subjects, the scene could not have altered 50 en- 
tirely as it has done. 


_ ANALYSIS. - | | 
11 THE PERSONAL VIRTUES Of A KING could have in- 
 crired the happineſs of his subjects, 


[Tuer would have prevented] the scene from altering ed 
entirely as it has dont. l 


OBSERVATION. | 


— 


This sentence is an hypothetical enthymeme, 


wherein the aſserting proposition is elliptical and 
indirect; in the analysis a supplement i is inserted. 


and the language is rectified, so that the example 


may now be transposed into the other three forms 


of familiar reasoning; or, by supplying the 
major hypothesis according to the preceding rules, 
it may be stated in the order of a syllogism. 


PERIOD IX. 


— 


A The idea of uniting all parties, of trying all characters, and 
dietributing the offices of state by rotation, was gracious and bene- 
volent to an extreme, though it has not yet produced the many ra- 
lutary effects which were intended by it. 


ANALYSES," Nod r 0 


The idea of uniting all parties, of trying all characters, 


and of distributing the offices of state by rotation, was 
gracious and benevolent to an extreme ; 
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Though 


It has not yet produced the many salutary effects 
Which were intended by it. 


OBSERVATION. 


This period consists of two general propositions, 
connected by the particle though. The whole of 
the first proposition is represented by the pronoun 
it, and forms the subject of the Second proposition. 


The second proposition comprises an incident pro- 
position in its predicate, 


PERIOD X. 


% To ay nothing of the wi dom of such a plan, it undoubtedly 


arote from an unbounded goodneſs of heart, in which folly had no 
| shar " Bs . 


' ANALYSIS. 


To say nothing of the wisdom of ach a plan, 
Undoubtedly, 


It arost from an unbounded goodneſs of heart, 
Un which] folly had no share, 


OBSERVATION, — 


This is one general proposition, at the beginning 
of which there is an infinitive fragment, which is 
a substitute for a general proposition, signifying, 1 
mean to say nothing of the wisdom of auch a plan. 
The word undoubtediy, has the effect of a special 
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proposition, or preponent, signifying that the pro- 
position which follows is unquestionably true. 
The words in which, between space rules, though 
placed before the subject, as in several preceding 
instances, belong to the predicate of the subordi- 
nate proposition. 


PERRIOD XI. and XII. 


«© Tt Twas not a natural turn for low intrigue ; nor was it the 


treacherous amusement of double and triple negociation. No, Sir, 


it arote from a continued anxiety in the purest. of all poſsible 
hearts, for the general welfare,” 


ANALYSIS. 


% 


It was not a natural turn * low intrigue; | 
Nor 


Was it the treacherous amugement of a double and triple 
negociation. 


No, Sir, 


It aroge from a continued anriety in the purest of all 
poſsible hearts, for the general welfare, 


OBSERVATION. 


There is nothing in thesc three general propo- 
sitions which needs explanation, only that the pro- 


noun it, forming the subject of each, represents 
the ninth period, and the words uo, ir, repeat the 
repugnance declared between the subjects and the 
predicates of the two preceding propoxitiors. 


1 
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"ay Xe}. 


4 Unfortunately fr ur, the event has not been anrwerable ro 
the derign. 


ANALYSIS. 
3&0; 
Unfortunately for us, 


The event has not been anstverable to the design. 


OBSERVATION. 


The nem unfortunately for us, may be con- 
sidered as a preponent, of which the proposition 
following is the principal, and the matter may 


be stated in the mode of double substitution; 
thus, | 


Tis] unfortunate for us, [THAT ] 
The event has not been answ:rable to the design. 


PERIOD XIV. 


% After a rapid Succeſsion of changes, we are reduced to that 
state which hardly any thing can mend. 


| ANALYSIS. 
Alter 
A rapid succeſsion of changes [bas occurred} 
We are reduced to that statt, 
Hardly any thing can mend which, 


„ 
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OBSERVATION... ,.- ., | 


Here are two general propositions ; the first is 
elliptical, and a supplement is inserted between 
crotchets; the second comprehends a zubordinate 
proposition in its predicate. 


© PERIOD xv. 


« Vet there is no extremity of 4 which of ittelf ought to 
reduce a great nation to W 6 


ANALYSIS, 


N o extremity of distreſs is tristent Te 
Which of ne to teduct a great w. to Deppair, 


#s * 


4 


OBSERVATION. 


Nothing i is worthy of notice in this period; ds 
that the word. existent, as in several of the pre- 
_ ceding periods, is substituted, in the e for 
the word there. 


CY 


PERIOD XVI. 


&* It is not the disorder, but the SORT POST it is not acarual con- 
currence of. calamitous circumstances, it is the pernicious hand of 
government which alone can make a whole people desperate. 


ANALYSIS. 
The disorder is not it lor that particular thing! 


Which [particular thing] can alone make a whole People | 


vegperate, 
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But 5H 
The physician, [is it! | | | 
Which alone can make a wbole people desperate; 
A casual concurrence of circumstances is not it 
Which alone can make a whole prople degpezate ; 
The pernicious hand of government is it 
Which alone can make a whole people desperate- 


OBSERVATION. 


The matter of this period, as fully stated in the 
analysis, consists of eight special, composing four 
general propositions. The words 17, and which 
alone ; the first forming the predicate of each pre- 
ceding, and the second forming the subject of each 
subsequent special proposition, are general signs 
of any particular subject to which the predicate of 
the incident proposition, concluding the period, 
may be applicable. Thus, in the second instance, 
they represent he physician, and, in the fourth in- 
stance, they represent he pernicious hand of govern- 
ment. Now, whenever such general signs are 
preceded by definite subjects, the signs may be dis- 
carded, and the definite subjects may be E to 
the incident predicate ; thus, : 


The dizorder cannot make a whole people desperate; 
But | 


The physician can make a whole people desperate. 
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. 7 3 » 
A casual occurrence of . make a 


. whole 'ptople desperate; 71 | d 
110 The.pernicious band of grpemment can make abel 
ptople desptrate. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LOCKE ON HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


PERIOD 1. | 


Since it is the underctanding that fete man above the ren of 


rencible brings, and gives him all the advantage, and dominion, 
which he has over them; it is certainly a subject, even fer its 


nobleneſs, worth 6 our labour to enquire Fro.” 


| Bow 9 
f ANALYSIS, - 1 
IT # * TED LE 1. 10 ' ; 
I ce. 21 81 va 145430": 
I be undentandiag is i 


That gets man ahavs the ur of arnstble beings, and gibes 
him all tbe advantages, and Dominion, 


Mhich he has over them; 3 


It is, (certainly,) a subject, Foen for its noblents worth 
our labour to enquire into. 


OBSERVATION, 


This Sentence; taken generally, forms a compleat 


obvious enthymeme. The relatives it and that, 
cc 
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one forming the predicate of the first proposi- 
tion, and the other forming the subject of the 
second, present ar! ingtance exactly similar to that 
which occurred in the last period of the last exercise, 
and are both substitutes for the minor term, 


namely, the understanding. Now, these substitutes 
may be both discarded, as in the last period of the 
preceding exercise, and the matter may be stated, 


generally, in the form of an obvious enthymeme; 
thus, 


Since THE UNDERSTANDING Sets man above the rest of 
sencible beings, and gives him all the advantage, and 
dominion, which he has over them ; 


Ir is certainly a gubfect, even for its noblenels, worth ouz 
labour to enquire into. | 


The word certainly. between parentheses, at the 
begining of the aſserting proposition, like doubtleſs, 
and some other adverbs we have noticed, has the 


effect of a special proposition, and may be stated as 
a preponent, signifying that the agreement of the 
subject and predicate is inan punnbie 


* ” . Mg» t | 
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PERIOD If. 


1% The understanding, like the eye, whilst it makes us ccc, 
and perceive all other things, takes no notice of itself ; and it re- 
guires art and paint to set it at a dinance, and make it its own 
object.” 


7 0 _— % 
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TY um zug noqu ul 33] ase 3% 369! 301 3: 
reg ct che 100 MN 
, The Ae like the hog takes n no notie of itself, 
Whilst R 
It makes us set, and perceive all other things; ö 
l And 400 m n ch id 21 | 
# . ins to vt tat adlatamce, and make | 
it its own object, coke als wo | 
WR OBSERVATION. RTE 1 1 | 


— There is nothing to remark. in i wh. gene- 
rab propositions, only that, the last'is, ated ; in. hs : 
mode of single substitution, <q coowied | 


PERIOD III. 


But whatever be the difficulties that lie in the way of this | 
enguiry ;. whatever it be that keeps us to much in the dark to ours | 
setves ; zure I am, that all the light aue can let in upon our own | 
minds, all the acquaintance we can make with dur own under- 
standing, will not bnlybe pleatant, but bring us great advantage, 
in omg our N in the Search "_ mw things.” | 


A nh 
Bev; l : ANALYSIS. ; 
But 

Be the difficulties whatever - ö 
„Fu gh dee | 0 | } 
Be it whatever 59112 A t. | = 
That kteps us s much in PR e , 
I am gure THAT unt: | 
„ | = 
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All the light (we can let in upon our minds) all the ac- 
quaintance (we can male with on; own undezstanding) 


will be not only pleagant, but bzing us gzeat advantage = 
tn directing out thoughts in the starth of other things, 


= | OBSERVATION, 


In this sentence, the first four special, composing 


two general propositions, require no explanation. 
The rest of the period composes one general pro- 
position, of which the pronoun J is the general 
subject. The relative that, in Italic capitals, re- 


presents all the subsequent part of the general pre- 


dicate, in which two- special propotitions' are \ds- 
tinguished between parentheses. r n 


PERIOD IV. 


« If, by this enquiry into the nature of the understanding, I 
can dicover the powers thereof. ;\. how. far they reach ; to what 
things they are in am degree proportionate ; and where they fail 


4, I ruppoce it may be of use, to prevail with the busy mind of 


mam to be more cartrons in meddling with things exceeding it: 
comprehenszon ; to $t0þ when it is at the \utmact extent of its 
tether ; and to tit down in quiet ignorance of those things which, 
upon examination, are found to be beyond the reach of its 
capacity. 


ANALYSIS. 


If I can distober, by this enquizy into the imme of the unde · 
standing, the poboers . | 


(If Jean viseobtr] how fer 
They yarh "REL 
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At I can distover] to what things 


They are in any v popoftionate; 
And | 


[If I can discover] where 
[: They fail us to prevail with the busy mind of man to by 


mort cautious in antini wh: things exttiding its | 


 comprehengion, to sto 
When 


It is at the SEND ertent ok its tethez, and git dolon in quiet 
ignozance ok those things 


| min eee 
| of our tapacitits, N 


I anppost | FU ki 38 8-0-3 3 146 
It may be of ust. 


. OBSERVATION. 


x 
42010 I, 


This is a very long period, but the analysis i is 
very distinct and obvious. The words if I can 
discover, though expreſsed but once in the text, are 
understood wherever they are inserted between 
crotchets. i in the analysis. This period, in its gene- 
ral consideration, e consists of | two Propositions; the 


first nine special propositions compose one general | 


proposition taten hypothetically ; the tenth and 
cleventh. pint er Fre taken Be o- 
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18 


PERIOD V, 


* * f 


% We hall not then, perhaps, be 50 forward, out of an affection 
of an universal knowledge, to rajze questions, and perplex our- 
selves and others with dieputes about things, zo mn our under- 
Standings are not euited; and of which abe cannb? ? franie i in our 
minds any clear or distinct perceptions,” or whereof (as it has per- 
haps too often happened) we have not any notions at all.“ 


„ N 3 


Perhaps . 50 
We shall not be then e out of an affection of an 


universal knotoledge, to raige questions, and perplex 
ourselves and others with disputes about things 


Our understandings are not suite to which ; 


And 
We cannot . frame in, our minds any clear oz distinct peꝛ⸗ 
ceptions of bitch. 
Or (as, perhaps, 11 9 3 


It has too often happened) | 8 
We have not any notions at all whertof, . 


as 


5 * We: 
11 4 3 LG. OBSERVATION. 154 LO $4 ); ADs; 


LESS. a. 1 

This i is one general compound. comprising five 
special propositions. In the analysis some violence 
has been exercised, i in the distortion of the style, but 
this is absolutely neceſsary, if we. would exhibit 
the parts of each proposition in their proper Places. 
The word, perhaps, has the effect of a special pro- 
position, and signifies that the respective aſsertions 


admit of some doubt. ; 
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PERIOD VI. 


ue can find out how far the understanding can extend its 


views; how far it has faculties to attain certainty ; and in what 


cases it can only j auge and gueſs, we 10 learn to content ourselves 
ith what 7 is attainable in chis sHate." 


ANALYSIS, 


If we can find o out how far | 
| The understanding can ertend its views; ö 
If we can find out] hoty far 
It has faculties to attain certainty 3 
Pry | 
| [If we can find out] in | what cages 
It can only funge and gueſs, 
We may learn to content ourselves with 
What is attainable in this state. 


These eight special, compose two general propo- 
sitions. The words, if wee can find out, though ex- 
prefsed but once in the text, are understood in 
each place where they are inserted between 
crotchets in the analysis. This sentence may be 
considered as an hypothetical enthymeme, and the 
matter may be distinguished generally; thus, 


If we can ford out how far the understanding can extend 
its views; how far it has faculties to attain certainty ; ans 
iin what cates it can only judge and gueſs, 
We may lrarn'to content aurse!ves with what is attainable 
in this state. 
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Having now concluded the prosaic exercises, 
it may not here be improper to observe, that, 
in general, familiar reasoning, by men of ability, 
is conducted with much simplicity, that is, with- 
out complication; for, though it be elliptical, it 
presents very little difficulty. But the indirect and 
prolix periods of men of a contrary description, 
are sometimes obscure and troublesme. Upon 
the whole, it may be observed that, as brevity in 
language, and simplicity in reasoning, are two of 
the principal characteristics of excellence, SO a re- 
dundance of words, and long crooked periods of 
complicated reasoning, are two of the greatest de- 
formities. It is not in the matter so much as in 
the manner, that one writer or speaker differs from 
another. Of this I have been amply convinced in 
the tedious excursions through the province of lite- 
rature to which I have been obliged to submit in 
the formation ofthis system, and could sufficiently 
exemplify, but it is not the object of my present 
design. 


B. The preceding exercises are perfectly intelli- 
gible, but how will you proceed i in the g of 
a poetical subject. ; | 

C. Poetry is also subject to analysis, but it is ge- 
nerally very elliptical, and does not frequently 
abound with acts of reasoning; it is however cer- 
tain that upon the writers knowledge of analysis, a 
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good .punctuation principally depends. In the 
analysis of verse, it is curious to observe how 
much the magical effect of poetry depends upon 
the mere arrangement of words, and how insipid 


the ideas, will appear, though dreſsed out in the 


same language, when * into a different 
order. 


EXERCISE vl. 
YOUNG's LAST DA Y, Book ii. 


PERIOD J. 


* New the descending triumph stops its flight, 
From earth full twice a planetary height.” 


ANALYSIS. 


The descending triumph notp stops its flight full twict 


a planetary height from [the] earth. 


PERIOD II. 


hy There all the cloud: condens'd, two columns raise 
Distinct with orient veins and golden blaze,” 
ANA LYSIS. 


All the clouds condensed raist two columns there, distinct 
with orient veins and golden blaze, 


o d 
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PERIOD III. 


% One fi d on earth, and one in Sea, and round 
its ample foot the rwelling billows cound. 


ANALYSIS. 


One [is] fired on [the] razth, 

And 

One [ is fired] in [the] sta, 

And 

The swelling billows gound round its amply foot. 


PERIOD IV. 


% These an immeasurable arch support, 
The grand tribunal of this awful court.” 


ANALYSIS. 


These columns] guppozt an immeagurable azch, the and 
tribunal ok this atvful court, 


PERIOD V. 


« Sheets of bright azure, from the purest 5ky, 
Stream from the chryttal arch, and round the columns fly.” 


| ANALYSIS. 


Sheets of bright azure from the purest sky stream from 
the chrystal arch, and fly round the columns. 


\ 
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PERIOD VI. 


Death, wrapt in chains, low at the basis lies, 
And on the point of his own arrow dies. 


* 


ANALYSIS. 


Death, wrapt in chains, lies low at the basis, and digs on 
the point of his own arrow, 


= 
PP 


PERIOD VII. 


« Here high enthron'd th' eternal judge is plac d, 
With all the grandeur of his godhead grac'd; 
Stars on his robes in beauteous order meet, 


And the mn burns beneath his awful feet. 


ANALYSIS. | 
The eternal judge is placed here high enthroned, grace | 
with all tbe gzandeur of his godhean; ages | 


Stars meet in beauttous order on his robes, 1 


And 
The ſun burns beneath his abokul feet. 


l PERIOD VIII. 


O thou ! whose balance diet the mountains weigh, 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey, 
Whose breath can turn those watery worlds to flame, 
T hat flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest on, all trembling, prostrate falls, 


And on the boundleſs of thy goodneſs calls. 
o d 2 
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ANALYSIS, 


O thou! whose balance does weigh the mountains, 
The wild tumultuous seas obey whose will, | 
Whose breath can turn those watery worlds to flame, 
[Whose breath can tuzn] that flame to tempest, 


And 
[Whose breath can] tame that tempest, 


Earth's meanest son falls, all tzembling, prostrate, and calls 
on the boundleſs[neſs] of thy goodneſs, 


OBSERVATION. 


Now, in these eight periods there is very little 
to remark ; some of the ellipses are supplied be- 
tween crotchets, in the analysis, and some violence 

is exercised on the style of the last period, to ex- 
hibit an orderly collocation of the propositional 
matter. 


—— 1 —— 


EXERCISE VII. 


PARADISE LOST, Best v. 


PERIOD J. 


« These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, | 
Thus wonderous fair; thyself how wonderous then ! 
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Unspeakable, who 5:t'st above ese heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power di vine. 


ANALYSIS, 


Almighty parent of good, 
These are thy glorious works, 
This universal frame thus wonderous fair [is] thint, 


How [thou] thyself [art] wonderous 
Then, unspeakable, 


Who sitest above the Heavens invisible to us, or dimly 
sten in these the lawegt wor ks; 


Yet 


| These declare thy goodneſs and power divint, beyond 
— thought. 


OBSERVATION. 


There is nothing worthy of remark in the re- 
duction of this sentence, only that the two vocative 
fragments are extraneous attributes applicable to 


the Deity. 


PERIOD II. 


«© Speak ye who bert can tell, ye ons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with song 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 


— — — 
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ANALYSIS, 


[Ye who can tell best, 
Angels, ye sons of light sptak, 


For 


4 Ye behold him, and circle his thione, refoicing with songs 
| and choral symphonies, day without night ;] 


All ye creatures, ye in heaven, [and] on earth, foin to 
extol him first, him last, him midst, and without env, 


OBSERVATION, 


In the preceding analysis, the matter which 
stands between crotchets will be found to compose 
an act of reasoning wherein the aſserting proposi- 
tion is stated in the imperative mood, but the 


language may be transposed into a causal enthy- 
meme; thus, 


ANGELS, YE SONS OF LIGHT WHO BEST CAN TELL, 
[should]-gpeak, 

Because E behold him, and circle his throne, rejoicing 
with songs and choral symphonies, day without night. 


PERIOD III. 


% Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

Tf better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the miling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arizes, that sweet hour of prime. 
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ANALYSIS, 


Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, (if thou [dost] 
not better belong to the dawn) sure pledge of day, 
(that crownest the smiling morn with thy bright cizclet) 
praist him in thy sphere [during] that #weet hour of 
prime, 
While 
Day arists. 


OBSERVATION, 


In the preceding sentence, it may be observed, 


that a general subject is first aſsumed; then, in a 


parenthetical proposition, it is doubted whether 


the star, subjected, does not better belong to the 
morning; after this the words, «ure pledge of day, 
are aſsumed as another general subject; in a second 
parenthesis, an attribute is ascribed to the second 
general subject, and this at last is joined, impera- 
tively, io the general predicate. 


B. Have you now finished the general ex- 
ercises? 
C. Yes. 


B. Do you think that this praxis comprehends 
every combination in the language? 

C. Yes; I do not think that there is a propo- 
sitional or rational combination in the English 
tongue which I have not noticed; and of this I 
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am sure, that no paſcages will present more diffi- 
culty in the reduction than many of those I have 
chosen. It is very seldom, indeed, that periods so 
intricate and complicated as some of those I have 
quoted are to be found. There ate, doubtleſs, 
many short fragments which occur in the brevity 
of familiar dialogue, but they are all substitutes 


for propositions, and the meaning may be ex preſsed 
in three distinct propositional parts, a 


B. Previous to your attempt at analysis on 
poetry, you remarked, that a just punctuation de- 
pended much upon an analytical knowledge of 
language. 

C. Most certainly; the use of the points is prin- 
cipally to shew the dependence of each affirmation ; 
and one, who is unacquainted with propositional 
analysis, can insert the points, with no more cer- 
tainty, than he, who is ignorant-of what is called 
time, can determine where the bars should be 
placed in a piece of music. In the higher claſses 
of poetry, indeed, the propositional matter is some- 
times so dispersed, that it is not every one who can, 
at first sight, catch the meaning of the author. 
A youth, therefore, would, perhaps, understand 
many paſsages of Milton much more readily, if 
he were first to read them over disposed in the 
formal order of propositional arrangement. 

B. But there are many compositors, who know 
not what is meant by the word proposition, that 
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will; insert the points better than some learned 
authors. 

C. That is very true; nor is it to be wondered 
at; for, though they be both ignorant of analysis, 


the compositor's profeſsion obliges him to adopt 


some general rules, when the author, perhaps, 
has acquired nothing from practical eſsay. 


B. But do not some compositors, without any 
knowledge of analysis, insert the points with tole- 
rable accuracy? 


C. Yes; and so do some men write with tole- 
rable accuracy, without knowing any thing of gram- 
mar, but they both, like blind men, wander in the 
dark, and, though they may make a fair progreſs 
in a smooth road, to which they have been ac- 
customed, take them a little out of their common 
track and they are totally bewildered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF SOPHISTRY, FALLACY, OR FALSE | 
REASONING. 


— — 


B. Does not the doctrine of sophistry or fallacy 
form a considerable part of old logic ? 
E e 


* 
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C. Yes; and this most forcibly evinces the in- 
efficacy of the ancient system ; for, had the true 
principles of reasoning been clearly understood, 
a great variety of sophisms must have appeared 
trifling and futile. 


B. Do you not admit, then, that reasoning is 
subject to fallacy or inaccuracy ? 

C. Yes; but I deny, that there can be any great 
variety of sophisms, and, that any one of the an- 
cient sophisms exhibit distinctly the parts where- 
in the fallacy or inaccuracy of reasoning consists. 


B. Pray, then, point out the particular parts 
wherein reasoning may be false or defective. 

C. The first, and principal place in reasoning, 
wherein fallacy or error can poſsibly exist, is in 
the major hypothesis. 


B. Pray, how would you proceed to discover the 
truth or falsehood of any major hypothesis which 
may be offered ? 

C. I would first acquire a proper knowledge of 


the ideas which the subject and predicate are in- 


tended to convey ; and, secondly, I would consider 
on what degree of human evidence the proposition 
was grounded. 


B. Pray, into how many degrees do yowdivide 
human evidence ? 

C. Three; namely, mtuition, from the latin 
word intuitus, 7. e. having regarded, or looked 
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upon, which comprehends every determination 
that we are enabled to make immediately upon 
the evidence of our own senses; demonstration, from 


the latin word demonstratio, which signifies a clear 


proof deduced from an indisputable hypothesis, or 
acquired through the medium of experiment; and 
testimony, which is the evidence we derive from 
the report of others. 


B. Suppose the hypothesis be grounded on that 
degree of evidence which you call intuition, how 
would you discover whether it were true or false? 

C. There is no other way than to exhibit the 
ideas intended to he conveyed to the view of the 
mind, and to take its decision respecting their 
agreement, or repugnance. | 


B. What! will not a proposition, grounded on 
intuition, admit of proof? 

C. No; this is the highest of all human evi- 
dence,* from this there is no appeal ; hence the 
truth of an hypothesis, grounded on intuition, 
should be so clear and obvious, that every man, 
the moment he understands it, should aſsent to its 
truth without the least hesitation, otherwise it 
ought to be instantly abandoned ; for, if the hypo- 
thesis be disputed, it would be silly in the extreme 


— — —— 
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See Eſsentials of Logic, page 198. 
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to erect on it a superstructure. Let us view, for 
example, an enthymeme depending on a major 
hypothesis, which, though not expreſsed, is under- £ 
stood, and must be admitted on intuitive evidence; 

as, 


— 


Preponitkbn.] TE x TIMES TEN are equal to a hundred; 


. Because, THEY comprehend all the parts of a hundred. 


Now, let us take the attribute composing the 
1 middle term, preceded by an universal sign, and 
join thereto the major term, when the major hypo- 
thesis will be formed thus: 


— 
— 


THAT WHICH lor, WHATSOEVER] comprehend 
all the parts of a hundred is equal to a hundred. 


This, then, is the major hypothesis, and it de- 
| | pends upon intuition; for, if a man does not aſsent 
| to its truth immediately on understanding the 

meaning of the words, no reason, of equal force 
with the aſsertion, can be aſsigned to support it. 


i ' B. Pray give another example. 
| Ce 1% 


1 Plopositkn, PE TEA cannot trist, and not exist, at the samt time; 


1 R 1 . . 
| Proporitiin, Because, uE is a being. 
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Now, according to the preceding rule, the 
major hypothesis will be formed thus : 


NO being can trist, and not exist, at the same time. 


This, also, is of the first degree of human evi- 
dence, and admits of no proof equal to the con- 
viction which the bare aſsertion conveys to the 
mind. | 


B.. Suppose the hypothesis be grounded on de- 
monstration, how would you then proceed? 

C. If it were not a proposition admitted as an 
universal axiom, so as to be taken on testimony, 
I should carefully search after the reason or reasons 
on which it is grounded. The proposition, for 
example, which is understood as the major hypo- 
thesis, on which the following enthymeme depends, 
is demonstrable. 


Aſzerting 


Proposition.) PETER should abstain from every Kind of erceſs, 


Reasoning 


— and t avoid some of the dreadful complaints 


| If ux wiches to enjoy the true pleasures of life, 
enumerated in the catalogue of diseases, 
Now, let us take the attributes composing the 
middle term, preceded by an universal sign, and 
Join thereto the attribute composing the major 
term, and thus exhibit the major hypothesis: 


- 
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ALL THOSE WHO wr to enjoy the true pleatures {0 

life, and to avoid some of the dreadful complaints enu- 

| | merated in the catalogue of diseases, should abstain 
from evezy kind of erceſz. | 


* 


This, then, is the major hypothesis. It is not 

grounded on Intuition; we need not admit it on 

testimony, nor is it neceſsary to obtain demonstra- 

tion by woful experience; on the contrary, verbal 

demonstration 1s fairly within our reach. Let us, 

| then, convert the middle term, or subject of the 

major hypothesis, with its universal sign, into a 

1 minor term, and, having stated the major hypo- 

F thesis as an aſserting proposition, shew reasons to 
demonstrate its truth. 


ALL THOSE WHO WISH TO ENJOY THE TRUE 
PLEASURES OF LIFE, and to AVOID SOME 
Afzerting 4 or THE DREADFUL COMPLAINTS ENUME= 
Proposition. 

RATED IN THE CATALOGUE OF DISEASES, 


should abstain from every kind of exceſs, 


FIRST. 


For, THEY must have frequently observed, that every en- 
Joyment begins to lose its relish the moment they extend 
it beyond the limits prescribed by nature. 


SECOND. 


If [for example] TrEY attempt to employ in active pur- 
guits, any considerable portion of the time dedicated te 
rest, 


Taxv feel their vigilance begin to kaultez. 
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: THIRD. 
If [on the contrary] THEY indulge in two much sleep, 
THe y become languid and feeble. 


FOURTH. 
If THEY elevate their spirits above their natural level, 
Tae y expezience a deg2ee of temporary madneſs, and can, 
perhaps, no longer confine their words and actions 
within the bounds of prudential restraint. 
FIFTH. | 


If [tempted by delicacies] THEY zndulge too freely in the 
pleasures of the table, 


Tur will pezceive that nature revolts at the superabundant 
incumbrance. 


* 


SIXTH. 
And so with a similar abuse of every other enjoyment. - 


SEVENTH. 
Moreover, 


Trey must know that these abuses are so many attacks 
upon the constitution; and are the cause of the greatest 
part of the numerous di corders incident to mankind. 


Tur may observe, indeed, many instances wherein a 
robust constitution has sustained great abuses of this 
kind with little or no apparent injury. 


NINTH. 
But 


How many more may THEY 5ee hurried into the grave by 
intemperance, even in the prime of life ; or (what, per- 
haps, is still worse) become a prey to chronic dizease, 
which gradually saps the foundation of the constitutiom, 
and thus paſs into the vale of years, pining under the 


inſirmities of a weak, feeble, and emaciated consti- 
talion? 


| 
1 
y 
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Now, eight of the nine preceding periods are so 
many reasons or middle terms; which, both indivi- 
dually, and collectively, tend to prove the truth of 
the first hypothesis, converted into an aſserting pro- 
position. The first is a reason offered to prove the 
aſsertion in the order of a causal enthymeme. 
The second period is an hypothetical enthymeme 
of itself, and is also a reason shewing why that 
pecies of exceſs should be avoided. Of the same 
description are the third, fourth, and fifth periods. 
The sixth period is also a reason, as will appear by 
the following statement: | 


[Tur must know that] a similar abute of every other 
enjoyment is 50 [f. e. attended with the like conse- 


quences; 


And, 


Therefore, ALL THOSE WHO WISH TO ENJOY THE TRUE 
PLEASURES OF LIFE, &c, should abstain from every 


kind of erceſs. 


The seventh period is also a reason, from 
which che preceding conclusion will follow in the 


same manner as above. 

The eighth period is not a reason of itself inde- 
pendent of the ninth, but admits that {here may be 
some inslances wherein these abuses may not be appa- 
rently oo injurious, in order to shew, more forcibly, 
in the reasoning* interrogatories composing the 
ninth period, how little chance there is that many 
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constitutions will stand the shock of such abuses ; 
and thus contributes with the rest to prove hal, 


THOSE WHO WISH TO ENJOY THE TRUE PLEASURES OF 
LIFE, and AVOID SOME OF THE DREADFUL con- 
FLAINTS ENUMERATED IN THE CATALOGUE or 


DISEASES, Should abstain from every kind of excels. 


Thus, a train of reasoning, to prove the truth or 
fallacy of an hypothesis, is sometimes continued 
to a very great length. Some of the reasons will 
be perfect and direct, others elliptical and oblique ; 
but they may be all rectified, and the ellipses sup- 
plied according to the preceding rules. Since, 
then, this is the mode in which we reason, it surely 
will be admitted, that one skilled in the analysis of 
language will be able to exercise this faculty with. 
more method, certainty, and effect, than one who 
reasons by rote. It would, moreover, be much 
easier to convince a man who is able to distinguish 
the points on which the reasoning depends, than 
one who views an argument as an undigested 
maſs. 


B. How would you proceed to examine an hy- 
pothesis depending wholly on human testimony? 

C. So numerous and multifarious are the pro- 
positions which must be taken on human n | 


} 
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* See the quotation from Dr, Parr, page 173. 
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that to offer any general rules to direct the judg- 
ment in this respect would tend more to cmbarrals, 
than to illustrate the subject. Every proposition 
concerning what happened before our birth and 
in our infancy, as well as the greatest part of all 
the information which comes to our knowledge 
after we arrive at the years of maturity, has no 
other ground of support ; and yet is entitled to our 
entire credence. Few of us have had an oppor- 
tunity of making experiments in chemistry, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, electricity, &c. and what 
we admit concerning such experiments must de- 
pend entirely on testimony. Most of our know- 
ledge respecting the extent, situation, and even ex- 
istence of places abroad, depends on testimony. 
Nay, a major part of the occurrences in our own 
families must be taken on the report of others. I 
am of opinion, moreover, that the rules laid down 
in old logic, to direct the judgment in matters of 
testimony, cannot be well understood by those who 
have occasion for them; and that they are of little 
use to such as are able to judge for themselves. 


B. Which is the next point in reasoning wherein 
fallacy or inaecuracy can occur? 

C. As the major hypothesis exhibits an agree 
ment, or repugnance to be admitted, or taken for 
granted, between the middle and major terms, 60 
the minor hypothesis, or reasoning proposition, 
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exhibits an agreement, or repugnance to be ad- 
mitted or granted, between the minor and middle 
terms ; as, | 


EV ERY man must die. | | 7 


Now, this is the major hypothesis, and here we 
admit, as is demonstrated by common experience, 
that the middle term man, and the major term die, 
are congenial. In the next proceſs we admit that, 


PETER is a man. 


This, then, is the minor hypothesis, and thus we 
admit an agreement between Peter, the minor term, 
and man, the middle terrn. Now, this is the 


second and last place wherein error or fallacy 


can poſsibly occur in reasoning. We then say, 
Therefore, PzTER must die. 


Here, we behold the aſserting proposition, and, 
in this proceſs, if the words be accurately repeated 
or transcribed, there can be no fallacy or error. 

These are the only two points in reasoning 
wherein error or fallacy can poſsibly occur; 
namely, first, in the admiſsion of an agreement, or 


a repugnance between the middle and major terms, 


called the major hypothesis; and, secondly, in the 


admiſsion of an agreement, or a repugnance be- 
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— 


tween the minar and middle terms, called the minor 
hypothesis. No where else can fallacy be found; 
for, though the meaning of the words composing 
either or all of the three terms be equivocal, yet, if 
they be taken as representatives of the same ideas 
in each of the three propositions, there can be no 
error in that respect. | 

Thus, by anacquaintance with propositional analy- 
sis, we can easily perceive, and instantly detect fallacy 
or error in its very source; for it can never exist but 
in the admiſsion of a fallacious agreement or re- 
pugnance between the middle and major terms, 
* between the minor and mnddle terms, or in both 
these points. These inaccuracies I shall endeavour 
| to exemplify ; and, first, let us view a defective 
major hypothesis. 


- When an attempt was made, a few years since, 
to repeal some of the absurdities which had crept 
into our spiritual code, in the days of superstition, 
a learned divine is reported to have said, in the 
House of Lords, that, though obsolete, 


Propcs ien.) THESE LAWS Were venerable ; 


85 Kepezgian.) Because, THEY poſreſved the marks of antiquity, 


Now, here the major hypothesis, though not ex- 
preſsed, is defective ; for it is taken for granted, 
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that the attributes composing the middle and major 
terms are universal aſsociates, or that, 


WHATSOEVER ſor EVERY THING, WHICH] 
poſreſtes the marks of antiquity, is venezable. 


This, however, is not true, for there are many 
things to which the first attribute is applicable, that 
cannot be declared agreeable with the second. For 
example, an unnatural practice, mentioned by 
Horace, poſseſ5es the marks of antiquity, but is by no 
means venerable. The practice of making human 
sacrifices among the Druids, poſseſses the marks of 
antiquity, but it is not a venerable practice. Thus, 
then, the major hypothesis is fallacious or defec- 
tive, for one single exception in the agreement or 
repugnance between the two terms vitiates the hy- 
pothesis. The minor hypothesis, however, or 
agreement between the minor and middle terms, | 
that the laws alluded to bear the marks of antiquity, 1 
is, nevertheleſs, good and indisputable. 


B. Pray, give an example wherein the minor 
hypothesis is defective or fallacious. 
E. Les. 


* See other examples, page 177, of this work, and page 119, 
Eſsentials of Logic, 


For the reason of this see Eſsentials of Logic, pages &7, and 88. 
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28 Every THING THAT IS NEW OR UNCOMMON raises a 
pleasure in the imagination; 


Because 1T fills the soul with an agreeable gurprise, grati- 
fies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it was 
not before poſseſsed.”” 


No, 412 of the Spectator. 


Now, here, the major hypothesis, though not ex- 
preſsed, is good, for it is true, that 


WHATSOEVER fillt the roul with an agreeable 5ur- 
prize, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of 


which it was not before poſseſied, ps a pleasure in 
the imagination, 


But the minor hypothesis is false, for i it is not 
true, that 


- 


EvkRYT THING NEW OR UNCOMMON fills the coul with 
an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives 
it an idea of which it was not before poſteſsed. 


Since it may be a thing new or uncommon to be 
in a town taken by storm, and behold one's dearest 
friends put to the sword; but, surely, this would 
neither #11 the soul with an agreeable qurprise, nor 


gratify its curiosity, though it may give it an idea 
» of which it was not before poſseſsed. 


B. Pray, give an example wherein both the 
major and minor hypotheses are defective, 
C. Yes. 
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1“ A large work is-difficult, Because it is large, even 
though all its parts might, singly, be performed with 
facility ;] where there are many things to be done, 
each must be allowed its share of time and labour, in the 
proportion only which it bears to the whole ; nor can it 
be expected, that the stones which form the dome of a 
temple, should be squared and polished like the diamond 
of a ring.“ 


Preface to Johnson's Dictionary. . 


In this period, all that materially regards the 
reasoning stands between crotchets, and the major 
hypothesis may be exhibited thus, 


A WORK [ANY WORK, or EVERY WORK] 
WHICH is /arge, is difficult, even though all its 
parts might, singly, be performed with facility, 


This hypothesis appears to me defective; for a 
work, however large, cannot, I think, be difficult, 
if all its parts might, Singly, be performed with 
facility,” though it might be laborious, for facility 
is the opposite to difficulty; and even that labour 
7s lo be only in proportion to the number of parts. 


Now, mark the minor hypothesis; 


A LARGE WORK is large; 


This defect, I think, is sufficiently glaring. 
The minor and middle terms are represented by 


the same word, namely, large; it is the same as 


in 


| 
| 
| 
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saying, that, which is large, is large; and the con- 
clusion, 


6 | Therefore, a LARGE WORK is difficult, even though all its 
| parts might, sing! p, be pezformed with facility, 


— 


must be subject to the defects of the two condi- 
tions. 


This trifling inaccuracy of Doctor Johnson, how- 
ever, would, certainly, on any other occasion, be 
unworthy of notice, as his reasoning in general is, 

1 perhaps, the most accurate, extensive, and elegant, 
| of any other writer in the English language. 


On a critical examination of the preceding ex- 
ample,-it may be remarked, that the words, even 
though all its parts might, singly, be performed with 

| facility, though taken as a part of the major term, 
| might, with as much propriety, form a part of the 
middle term ; thus, 


A WORK WHICH is large, even though all its part. 
might, s#ng1ly, be performed with facility, is difficult; 


A LARGE WORK is /arge, even though all its parts might, 
singly, be performed with facility ; . 


Therefore, a LARGE WORK is Difficult, 


Or they may form a part of the minor term ; 
thus, 
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A WORK WHICH is large, is difficult; 


A LARGE WORK, EVEN THOUGH ALL ITS PARTS MIGHT, 
SINGLY, BE PERFORMED WITH FACILITY, is large: 


Therefore, A LARGE WORK, EVEN THOUGH ALL ITS 
PARTS MIGHT, SINGLY, BE PERFORMED WITH FACI- 
LITY, is Difficult. 


Or, the words alluded to may be entirely ex- 
cluded from the rexzoning, and taken after the 
aſserting proposition; thus, 


A WORK WHICH i is large 1 is difficult; 
A LARGE WORK is large ; | p 


Therefore, A LARGE WORK is difficult, 


Even though all its parts might, ingly. be performed 
"with E N N | 


Thus, tray words, which are 3 to ex- 


plain what Rind f a large work is meant, aps $ 


viiiate-the- major hypothesis. 


In old logic, sophisms are ranged d a great 
variety of general heads, distinguished by Greek 
and Latin names; now, it is evident, that there can 
be no other fallacy in reasoning than a defective 
major hypothesis, a defective minor hypothesis, or 
a defect in both. Hence, I think, that the authors 
of the old system never entered sufficiently into the 
analysis to discover the two principal sources of 


fallacy, and were consequently i n. of ther true 
principles of reasoning. 


cg. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GENERAL HIN TS ON THE MODE OF 
TEACHING. 


TIE pupil should, first, learn to answer the 
questions, and to write the examples contained in 
the first and Second pages. He may then begin 
to eſsay, by way of exercise, on the six examples 
of simple congenial propositions which follow, 
and some other of a similar description, which 
the tutor may select. These should be written 
for the pupil; not in the manner they are printed, 
where each proposition stands in a distinct line, but 
two, three, or more, should follow one another in 
the same line. Now, it should be the pupil's first 
busineſs to write each proposition in a line by it- 
self, as they are printed; and then distinguish' 
the subjects, copulas, and predicates. It may be 
done thus: let each subject stand as written, and 
each copula may be distinguished by a single &ore 
drawn: underneath it with a pen, and each predi- 
cate by a double score. He should next learn to 


i 
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answer the question which follows the six examples; 
and then exercise, in the same manner, on the six 
examples of repugnant propositions. Thus he 
shovld continue to answer the intermediate ques- 
ions, and exemplify till he is become familiarly 
acquainted with the contents of the first chapter. 

Where the copula is included in the predicate, 
the pupil may make a care! between the subject 
and the predicate. A modal proposition may be 
distinguished by drawing a line above the copula, 
instead of underneath it, as in a pure proposition. 
When the subject or predicate is compound, he 
may be taught to distinguish them by writing over 
the first component subject or predicate, the figure 
1, over the second 2, the thirdeg, &c. but a very 
exact distinction in this respect is not of the most 
eſsential importance. To distinguish from each 
other, the two propositions composing an example 
of the mode of double substitution, he may score 
the predicate of the preponent above the words, 
and mark the principal underneath, as in the com- 
mon mode of expreſsion. The substitutes, in all 
the modes of substitution, may be distinguished 
by three scores underneath. 

There should then be given the pupil, in writing, 
chort leſsons from the propositiona] exercises, which 
ne should reduce, first, into special propositions, 
distinguĩshing those which are called incident, from 
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those called subordinate, stating the particles, or 
connecting words, in a line by themselves. And, 
secondly, disregarding the special distinctions, he 
should form the leſson into general propositions, 
where the generality can easily be distinguished. 

The pupil should be employed in these exer- 
ctses, without ever noticing the dependence which 
one proposition has upon another in a rational sense, 
until he is well acquainted with the terms which dis- 
tinguish each component part, and until he is be- 
come so familiar with the subject that he can readily 
transpose the parts of a proposition into methodical 
order, however the members may be disposed by 
the style of the writer. 

When the pupil is become thus familiar with 
the subject, and not till then, he should drop the 
propositional distinctions, and be taught to distin- 
guish the ,major, middle, and minor terms of a 
causal enthymeme. The major term, as J have 
before observed, may be distinguished by a double 


score underneath, the middle term by a single Score 


underneath, the minor by a single score over it, 
and the universal sign, preceding the major hypo- 
thesis, by a double score over it. The signs of 
reasoning and copulas may stand without any mark 
whatever. After this the pupil should be taught, in 
the same manner, to distinguish the three terms of 
the regular, of the obvious, and of tlie hypothetical 
enthymemes, and to subjoin the major hypothesis. 


* 
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When the pupil has eſsayed on all the examples 
of chapter 3, can give examples of the four 
forras of familiar reasoning, understands the two 
conditions, on the truth of which the reasoning 
depends, and can supply the major hypothesis 
himself, where it is omitted, he may begin to 


eſsay on short leſsons chosen from the Rambler, or 


any other well written book, wherein two or three 
complete acts of reasoning occur. These leſsons, 
he should first reduce into special propositions, 
then into general propositions. and, finally, endea- 
vour to discover what dependence one proposition 
has upon another in a rational sense. This he may 
do by stating each general proposition separately. 
and asking the question why? as exemplified in 
pages 98, gg“; and wherever he finds a proposition 


in the leſson aſsigned as a reason thy an aſsertion 


is made, there is an act of reasoning, that is, an eii- 
thymeme consisting of an aſserting and reasoning 
proposition, and the major hypothesis may be sup- 


plied according to the rule page go. 


The pupil should be taught to transpose every act 


of reasoning into the four familiar forms, to supply 


the thajor hypothesis at the conelusion, and, to ex- 


hibit each example in the order of a syllogism. 


When the pupil has made bimself well acquainted 


. — - _— I WW A 
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See Eſsentials of Logic, page 122. 
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with simple complete reasoning, so that he be 
tolerably expert in the propositional and rational 
analysis, then he should begin to study indirect 
reasoning ; and, after having been introduced ac- 
cording to. the rules, chapter 4, exercise on the 
examples. Should further exemplification be 
thought neceſsary, the tutor may find an abund- 


| ance of examples in almost every printed page. 


The next step in the study is elliptical reasoning, 
on which the pupil should exercise according to 
the rules given chapter 5. He should learn 
to answer all the questions respecting indirect and 
elliptical reasoning, and illustrate by examples. 
After this he may exercise on the familiar, and 
two artificial compounds, so as to be able to ex- 
emplify them, and then he may proceed to the 
general exercises beginning page 139. These 
should be given him in writing, first to be distin- 
guished into special propositions stated in a single 
line each, without regarding the general dis- 
tinctions; then he should form them as general 
propositions, without regarding the special dis- 
tinctions; and, finally, without regarding the pro- 
positional distinctions, he should extract each act 
of reasoning and transpose it, first, into the four 
familiar forms, supplying the major hypothesis 
at the conclusion, and, finally, into the order of a 
syllogism. 


N . 4 * 


PFouth, of, but tolerable intelligence, will find leſs 
difficulty in malciag- himself master of this branch 
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| Aﬀeer the pupil has rendered hinter familiar 
with the general exercises, he will find no difficulty | 


in analyzing any subject which may be offered 


curacy of oratorical reasoning as fast as any speaker 
can deliver himself. One who takes notes, with an 


intent to reply to a speech of considerable length, 


will find a greater advantage from this study than 


can poſsibly be conceived by he who is unac- , 


quainted with it: and. I am of opinion, that a 


of learning, than in acquiring a popular acquaint- 
ance with the four first rules of arithmetic. 


> 64.4 14 THE END. N 


ERRAT UM. 


Page 48, lines 5 and 6 ; for he "two general os eubjects, 
read, the two capa eubjects. 
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him; aud a little oral practice will enable him to 
supply the mejor hypothesis, and examine the ac- 
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